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EEORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL UNITS 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

This bulletin reports the findings of a conference of school 
officials called by the'U. S. Commissioner of Education. Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker,-in the Office of Education, June 17, 18, 
and 19, 1935. During the year there have been insistent 
demands on the Office of Education lor information, advi- 
sory service, and other types of assistance from school offi- 
cials seeking solutions to problems in school finance and 
administration, especially in areas of low density, aggra- 
vated as they have been during the past 5 years by depres- 
sion conditions. As is well known not only have schools 
sufi'ered serious curtailments in length of school terms, 
instructional programs, supervision, and the like, but in 
many areas their very existence has been threatened. 

It becoming generally recognized that while the de- 
pression aggravated conditions, th^ fundamental causes lie 
deeper. They are inherent in our systems of administering 
and financing schools through a muUiplicky of small school 
districts inadequate in human an^ material resources to 
maintain efficient sehool facilities for the children wdthin 
their borders. The way to permanent improvement is be- 
lieved to be through larp-scale, generally State-wide, 
reorganization oj^cfiool units. 

Varying situations among States and within States in 
civil as well as in school organization, in population distri- 
bution, in prevailing occupations, and in general social and 
economic conditions necessitate intensive surveys of existing 
conditions and facilities and of present and future possibili- 
ties before fundamental (dianges in administrative organiza- 
tion can bfei intelligently planned. 

Comprehensive educational surveys and research studies 
involving financing of publie services and the like, essential 
to. furnishing a basis for the intelligent planning of desir- 
able school programs; of types of units'* be§t. adapted to the 
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situations involved and to the achievement of the objectives 
^t up; and of financing educational facilities adequate to 
the needs and consonant with the resources of the areas af- 
fected — offer problems for which there are no ready-made 
and universally applicable solutions. The conference of- 
fered an opportunity to a ^oup of school officials who have 
been or are now confronted with these and allied questions 
concerned with administrative reorganization to discuss 
tlieir practical aspects and formulate accepted principles 
ajid guides to successful practices. 

The letter of invitation to participants in the conference 
sent out by the Commissioner of Education included the fol- 
lowing statement of his reasons for calling the conference 
and some of the purposes he hoped to achieve through its 
findings: ^ 

I am writing to invite you to attend and pahicipate in a confer- 
ence I am calling concerned wlrii reorganization of school units, 
especially In areas of low density. There are two Immediate in- 
centives for such a conference; first, the fact that the present economic 
situation Is leading to legislative and administrative action dlrecttMl 
toward such reorganization ; second, the probability that Federal funds 
may be made available for school buildings and distributed to States 
and communities in which there is reasonable assurance that their 
use will contribute to efldclenf school, admlnisttation. It seems to 
md this Is an opportune time for leaders In school administration 
to consider techniques of long-term planning in order that any legis- 
lative action taken may be adequate to the needs and in order that 
States and communities may be in a position to go before Federal 
agencies chargeil with the distribution of such funds as may be 
allotted for school bnlldlng purposes with plans loohlag toward a 
long-time educational program. 

« 

The conference sessions opened on the morning June 17 
with the following persons in attendance: J. A. Guitteau, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Olympia, Wash.; 
J . Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, New York ; H. 

Alves, Director of Research, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Texas ; Ecfgar L. Morphet, Director of Research, State 
Department of Education, Alabama; David Sutton, Super- 
visor, DivisiiMi of School Finance in Child Accounting, 
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State Department of Education, Ohio; Eugene S. Lawler, 

• Professor of Education, Norttiwestem University, Evanston, 
111.; R. C. Williams, Director of Research, State Department 
of Education, Iowa; Haskell Pruett, Director ’of School- 
t| lioji^ Planning, State Department of. Public Instruction, 
Oklahoma; Francis L. Bailey, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Vermont; James N. Rule, formerly State Superin-, 
tendent of Public Instniction, Pennsylvania; J. Y. Sham- 
bath, Chief, Child Accounting and Statistics, -State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania; John Guy 
Fowlkes, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin; 
Charles H. Elliott, State Commissioner of Education, New 
Jersey; and from the Office pf Education, Bess Goodykoontz, 
^Vssistant Commissioner of Education, Katherine M. Cook, 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Howard A. Dawson, W. H. Gaum- , 
nitz, and Timon Covert. 

The program as outlihed to direct proceedings of the 
conference was as follows : 

CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Monday, Jcnb 17, A. M. 

I. Statement of purposes of conference and presentation of agenda. 

II. Discussion topic: Satisfactory Local Sciiooi Unlta— Attendance 

and Administrative: 

A. Presentation and Interpretation — Howabd A. Dawson. 

B. Panel discnssions: * 

(1) Attendance Unit's. Panel: J. C. Mobrison,* Haskell 
Pbuett, H. F. Alves, J. G. Fowlkes. J, N. Rule, 

P. M, 

(2) Administrative Units. Panel: E. L. Mobphet, J. H. 

Guitteau, Haskell Pbuktt,' C. H. ELtjdTT, J. GU 
Fowlkbb. ’ ^ 

C. Selection of Committee to Formulate Principles ana Conclu- 

eloDS. • 

III. Discussion topic: Relation Between Satisfactory School Units 

nod School Finance. 

A. Presentation and Interpretation of (he Chief Problems In- 

volved — D avid H. Sutton. 

B. Findings of Stndles Bearing on the Subject — ^Tiuon Covi»t. 
0. Panel Discussion: E. S. L.vwLfa, R. C. WilLiams, D. H. 

Sutton. 

D. Selection of Committee to Formulate Prindples and Conclu- 

sions. 

I I 

^ In geDeral, the perton named flnt acted as panel leader. 
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Tmsday, June 18 , A. M. 


IV. Discnsslon topic: Procedures in Reorganization. 

A. Presentation of Principled and Objectives — E. L. Morphet. 

. B. Presentation of Procedures and Techniques— H. F. Ax\teb. 

C. Panel Disc*ussion : E. L. Morphet, H. *F. Alvts, R. C. 

WiLUAMS, F. L. Bailey, J. Y. Shambach, Haskell Pruitt. 

D. Selection of Committee to Formulate Pri^iclides and Conclu- 

sions. 


V. Discussion topic: Legislation to Facilitate Reorganization. 

A. Pre.sentution of Topic, UeviewUj; I'resent Situation, and 

Presenting Principles^Uiulerlying Deslraljle Types of Legis- 
lation — J. T. Shambach'. 

B. Panel Discussion: R. C. Willems, C. H. Eluott, F. 
Bailet, j. Y. Shambach, J. (\ Morrison. 

C. Selection and Instruction of Committee. 

VI. Some Results of Reorganization as Presented in Recent Stud ic 

• W. H. Gaumnitz. 

A. Genera f Dif^usslon. ^ 

fcJVKNINO 




Rejjorts of committees and further discussion. 


. Wednesday, .Knb 10, A. M. 

f 

^ Final discussion of reports. ^ 

Four major topics with added consideration of allied 
‘questions formed the basis of the program. These topics 
are as follows: (1) Satisfactory Local School Units— 
Principles Involved and Procedures Desirable in Securing 
Such Units; (2) The Relationship Between Satisfactory 
Local Administrative Units and School Financing; (3) 
Procedures aqd Techniques Involved in* Reorganization 
Studies; and (4) Legislation Designed to Achieve Best 
Results in Reorganization of School Administrative Units. 

In general, th^^ponference plan provided that each of the 
four major topics be presented first to the conference in its 
generaL aspects by one or more members of the conference 
selecte(f because of extended practical experience in meeting 
problems of the specific type under discussion. This presen- 
.tation was followed by one or more panel discussions under 
the leadership of a member of the conference, and later 
participated in by the ^oup.^ The panel discussions served 
to faimliarize the group as a whole with special aspects of 
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the questions involved and difficulties in the application of 
accepted principles uHder the varying: conditions which exist 
among States in administrative oiganization, financial abil- 
ity, and the like.. Following discussion of each major topic 
a committee was appointed to draw up conclusions and rec- 
ommendations embodying the consensus of the disc*ussion 
group. Each report was later presented to the conference 
for further suggestions and discussion. When in final form 
it was adopted as embodying the principles accepted and 
conclusions reached by the conference. 

The presentations of the leading topi<^ and the reports 
of the committees as finally adopted make'^up this report. 


( 
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SATISFACTORY LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


PRESENTATION OF PRINCIPLES 
Howasd a. Oawbor ‘ 

Dirtctor, Retearch Division, National Education Association 

The school Wlif and educational progress. — Theoretically 
and constitutionally, the control and obligation of financial 
support of public education in this country rest with the 
Stated Actually, the major portion of both support and 
control rests with the local school imits or districts, of which 
there are more than 127,000 in the entire country, ^he kind 
and quality of educational opportunity offered to the chil- 
dren of America is probably more largely determined by the 
size and financial resources of these districts than by any 
\^^)c(ther single factor in oDr whole scheme of public education. 
Furthermore/ the performance of educational functions 
through local units pf control is a thoroughly established 
part . of the American scheme of government and for many 
welbaccepted reasons is likely to be continued for many years 
to come, [it follows,’ therefore, that the establishment of 
criteria of the essential characterRtics of local school units 
that can perform the functions and services required of 
them, and the setting up of procedures for the organization 
of local units that conform to those accepted criteria, is to- 
day one of the major Droblems, if not the major ptoblem, 
of American education^ Furthermore it is only upon the 
acceptance of satisfactory criteria that many lines of future 
progress can be followed. 

Two kinds of local tmUs. — In the organization of local 
school units and in disc^ions of problems pertaining to 
their organization, there is much (Nmfusion of two distinct 
kinds of school units: Attendance units and administrative 
units. An attendance unit comprises the geographical and 

‘At the time this article was written the aothor wtt coninltaDt In ad> 
ministration and finance, nnotBciallj attached to tha U. B. Office of Education. 
6 * . 
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population area served by a single school and does not neces- 
sarily constitute a local taxing unit nor have an independent 
system of adminis^ation. ‘An ■administrative unit com- 
prises all the area under a single system of local adminis- 
tration and may be composed of more than one attendance 
unit. The assumption that these two kinds of school units 
are the same and the failure to recognize that their functums 
and problems of organization are different have resulted in 
the organization of many inadequate administrative units 
and in greatly misguided effort in the consolidation of 
schools and school districts. ^ 

The functions of school units . — Any adequate criteria of 
the characteristics of a satisfactory school unit of either 
kind will depend upon the functions the unit has to perform. 
A statement of those respective functions clearly indicates 
the distinction between the two kinds of units. 

1. The function of the attendance ^if is to provide 

a school that has the qualities and characteristics 
necessary- to make available to all persons of edu- 
cahle age residing in that unit, educational oppor- 
' tunities commensurate with their varying needs, 

aptitudes, capacities, aiid ipterests, and with the 
needs of society for the services and cooperation 
of such persons. 

2. The functions of the administrative unit are : 

(a) To provide one or more satisfactory attend- 
ance units which can offer in an efficient 
manner at least 12 years of instruction to 
all pupils residing within the limits of 
the administrative unit. 

' (6) To furnish either at localz-expense or State 

expense, or both, at a cost that bears a 
reasonable relationship to the total cur- 
rent cost of the educational program, ad- 
< ministrative and supervisory services nec- 

‘ essary to facilitate the operation of the 
whole educational program. 


■r 
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(c) X® provide, where the State do^ not ^ar-, 
antee the funds to pay the entire cost of 
the whole educational program, suflBcient 
financial resources to support a satisfac- 
tory educational program. 

It stands to reason that the extent to which these func- 
tions are performed^and the degree of proficiency of j^er- 
formance will depend upon the characteristics of the units 
that perform them. The major question, therefore, is: Wliat 
a/e the minimum essential charaqteristics of satisfactory 
school units? 

Cluiracteristics of saiisfactory ^attendance units. — Since 
the function of the attendance uKit is to provide a school, 
the characteristics of a satisf9(?tory attendancte unit will 
depend upon the characteristics of a satisfactory school. 

A comprehensive analysis of existing conditions, research 
findings, and expert opinion leads to the conclusion that 
there has been a steady trend during the past 15 years toward 
organization on the basis of 6 years in the elementary school, 
3 years in the junior high school, 3 years in the senior high 
^ school, or 6 years in the high school as one organization. 
Whatever the type of organization, each attendance’ unit 
should have a school that can oflfer a curriculum ^rufliciently 
_ broad to meet the needs of the pupils it serves^ Where the 
community sentiment and population distribution are favor- 
able to a 6-^3 organization, such a curriculum can be of- 
" fered in an effective and economical manner. In an organ- 
ization-'of this typo a desirable size for an elementary school 
is approximately 240 to 280 pupils, with 6 or 7 teachers ; for 
a 6-year secondary school, 2W to 300 pupils and 7 to 10 
teachers. A desirable pupil-teacHeTratio is 30 to 35 on both 
^elementary and secondary levels. ' 

Whatever the type of organization, a desirable attendance 
area is one adequate in number of pupils and financial re- 
sources to maintain standards approaching those implied 
above as nearly as circumstances permit The number of 
pupils enrolled in the different typ)e8 of schools, elementary 
and secondary, .whether 8-4, 6-3-3, 6-6, or other organiza- 
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tion is followed, will vary according to conditions, organiza- 
tion, and other factors. 

The application of such standards in rural areas will, 
under average conditions, require the transportation of 
about 50 percent of the pupils. In some instances, because 
of topographical conditions or social ami economic factors, 
the practical application of these standards will require a 
downward revision. Such downward revision should, how- 
ever, be made only on the basis of sound sociological and 
economic facts and not on the basis of mere superficial 
group diflferences. 

Characteristics .of satisfactory^ - 

^ characteristics of satisfactory' administrative uni^ikewise 

•depend upon the specific function such unit has to perform. 
T^ose functions, in terms of the administrative and super- 
visory services required of an administrative unit, are those | 
of (a.) business and educational administration, (6) super- ’ 
vision of instruction, (<?) health supervision, and {d) census ' 
and attendance supervision. The educational and business " 
administration is, of course, performed by the school board 
and a superintendent of schools, the board to formulate and 
enact policies and'the superintendent to execute them. In 
addition, a pr<^am of supervision which wHl not require 
the performance of services in more than one ^cialized 
field by each supervisor will require at least 10 sufirvisors, 
or 1 supervisor for each 40 to 50 teaching positions, a trained 
librarian, a health for every 2,000 children, and an 

attendance supervisor Tor every 6,000 children.' These per- 
sons, togetlier with the necessary clerical staff, total 31 em- 
ployees. Such an organization would abcommodate approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 12,000 pupils. A school system of such 
size would be supported by a population of around 50,000. 

.Since it is seldom possible in rural areas to organize 
local administrative units of 10,000 or more pupils, it be- 
comes necessary to consider possible modifications of the 
number o_f persons required to perform the necessary ad- 
ministrative and suMrvisory services when each employee 
is required to wo#^n two or more specialized but related 
fields. The maximum modification irreached in an arrange- 
ment through which the functions of business and educa- 
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tional administration and instructional supervision will he 
performed by the superintendent, and the attendance and 
health work will be done by one supervisor. The super- 
intendent will be assisted by a bookkeeper-clerk; and the 
health-attendance supervisor, by a clerk. Under this 
scheme it is assumed that the supervision of instruction will 
be carried on larg^ely through the assistance of principals 
and specially trained and qualified teachers in t<he various 
field.s. Such an organization can provide for a maximum 
of l,/50 pupils, who ordinarily will be drawn from a total 
population of approximately 8,750 persons. 

Another check on* the minimum size of a satisfactory ad- 
mini.strative unit is the size of th5 unit retyjjred to furnish 
acceptable administrative and’supervisory services at a cost 
that bears a reasonable relationship to the total current 
cost of the educational program in the unit affected. An 
analysis of all the factors involved leads to the conclusion 
that the minimum size of an administrative unit is one that 
has approximately 1,600 pupils and 46 teaching positions, 
and that if an administrative and supervisory staff suffi- 
fient in number to provide a trained person in each special- 
ized field of work’ is provided, the administrative unit will 
have approximately 9,800 pupils and 280 teaching positions. 
As to whether there are gains in efficiency or advantages in 
cost to be gained from larger units, there are no indicative 
data. 

From these data it can be concluded that only those gov- 
ernmental units sqch as townships, counties, and cities hav- 
ing 7,500 or more population are sufficiently large to be 
considered as administrative units for school purposes.* 

Present status of school uriits . — Any study of the present 
attendance units ahd administrative units, as found in most 
• of the States, fails to reveal any consistent conception of 
the functions required of such units or of the necessary size 
and organization for the effective and economical perform- 
ance of desirable educational services. When it is known 
that out of the 207,039 niral elementary schools in the 
United SUtes in 1930 there were 148,712 one-teacher schools, 

on the fact that the achool enroUment la uanallj about one-flfth of 
the tdtal popalatloD. 
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that not more than 10 percent had as many as 6 teachers 
or 240 pupils, that more than half of all public high schools 
have fewer than 100 pupils of C teachers, and’ not more than 
one-fourth have as many as 200 pupils, it can be seen that 
the problem of organization of satisfactory attendance units 
has barely been touched in most of the States. Even where 
consolidated schools have been established, the facts indicate 
that not more than half o€ such schools will meet the mini- 
mum requirements as to size. That such conditions are not 
necessary has been too often demonstrated, in many studies 
and several States, to require further argument on the 
question. 

The present status of administrative units is, if anything, 
even more unsatisfactory than the status of attendance or 
school units and is primarily responsible for the unsatis- 
factory status of attendance units. In the 26 States that 
are organized on the basis of common-school districts or 
4 independent local districts, the average administrative unit 
has. only 5 teaching positions and only 18 square miles of‘ 
territory. ^In the 10 States that are orga_nized on the basis 
of the town or township as the administrative school unit, 
the average unit has only 27 teaching positions and 28 square 
miles of territory. In the 11 States in which the county 
ordinarily is the administrative school unit, there is found 
an average of 93 teaching p>ositions and square miles of 
territory. But eveo in these county-unit States, the exemp- 
tion of towns, cities, and favored communities has in many 
instanc^So practically nullified the possible benefits of the 
large unit of administration. 

DEVICES FOR OVERCOMINQ THE UMITATIONH OF SMALL 

administratiat: units 

Thb methods ordinarily adoptejl for overcoming the lim- 
itatmns of small school units have .been the consolidation of 
sm^ units, the superimposing of high-school districts over 
the small elementary school districts, establishment of county 
high schools, and provision for tuition, transp>ortation, and 
dormitories. These devices are usually defective in one or^ 
more respects. Fw the m<»t part, the consolidation of 
schools has been poorly pMried, has not taken into con- 
sideration the educational welfare of tho'children of a whole 
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area, and .has resulted in gerrymandering of territory and 
taxable wealth and in the establishmyit of schools that are 
too small. All the other devices totally neglect the organ- 
ization of the elementary schools, result in poor administra- 
tive organization, inequalities of financial burdens, and in- 
efficient use o,f educational funds. 

The chief device for overcoming the limitations of small 
administrative units in the furnisliing of administrative and 
supervisory services is to superimpose such services from 
some higher unit. Examples of this device are the provi- 
sion of the county superintendents in States organized on 
the basis of common-school districts and the system of dis- 
trict superintendeney such as is found in New York. Such 
devices result in divided adjninistrative authority and re- 
sponsibility and make difficult, and usually impossible, the 
planning of a satisfactory school system. 

It is obvious that' all these procedures are attempts to get 
the benefits of a satisfactory school system without doing the 
only thing ^hat will really produce such a system; that is, 
without the organization of satisfactory school units. 

Satisfactory school units soVoe many probl€7ns,——The 
proper planning and organization of local school units will 
solve, or facilitate the solving of, a number of vexing educa- 
tional problems now facing most of the States. Among these 
problems are the simplification of the apportionment of 
State school funds, the equalization of financial burdens ana 
of educational opportunity, at least up to some acceptable 
minimum, the planning and construction of school build- 
ings, and {he provision of expert leadership, administration, 
and supervision. In fact, so far as the great majority of 
rural children in this country is' concerned, the provision of 
acceptable educational opportunities awaits the organization 
of satisfactory local school units. 

JOINT REPORT OF THE COMMITTEES ON ATTENDANCE 
AREAS AND ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS . 

OUIDINO PBINCIPUDS OOVERNkNO THB . OBQANIZATION' OB BEOR- 
QANIZATION OP LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINI8TBATIVB AND ATTEND- 
ANCE UNITS ’ 

1. It is the function of the public school to provide an ade- 
. quate educational Opportunity for every child from the 
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time he enters the school until he is ready to tajie his 
place in adult society. 

2. An adequate educational opportunity includes: 

(а) Guidance in social living culminating in a social 

studies program that fits youth to take an ef- 
fective part in adult society, 

(б) A health and physical-education prograrn that 

provides periodical examination for all chil- 
dren, corrective treatment for those who need 
it, recreation and play facilities, and guidance 
in healthful living during the 24-hour dav. 

(c) Mastery of the common integrating knowledges 

and skills needed by all persons who will live 
their noripal lives outside institutional care. ' 

(d) An adaptation of the' program* to the needs of 

children who may be in any way socia^^ 
physically, or mentally handicapped. ^ 

(e) A corresponding adaptation of the program to 

the needs of those children who are specially- 
taltm^ including emphasis upon scholarship 
coir(|fiensurate with capacity for achievement. 
(/) Development of appreciations, abilities, and ex- 
pressions through the creative arts. 

(ff) Opportunity for growth through manual activ- 
ity; practical arts for the younger children and 
industrial and household arts for the older 
children. 

(A) For older children, prevocational studies leading 
to later specialization in the skilled trades; and 
vocational preparation at the lower levels for 
those wlfo must seek employment at the close 
of secondary school period. 

(?) Organization of curriculum materials around 
'^the idea of child gnowth or development rather 
^ than through a grol^p of more or less unrelated 
subjects. 

8. To guarantee the development and continuance of an, ade- 
quate educational program in any administrative unit 
there are needed: 

3018C*— SC* 9 2 r 
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(a) A board of control to determine policies. 

(&) An administrative professional leadership vested 
in one person to coordinate all the services of 
the school in the interests of the child. 

(c) Direction and supervision of instruction, includ- 
ing special schools, classes, and services. 

{d) An efficient business management, including the 
operation and maintenance of the school plant 
and transportation. . - ^ 

{e) liirection and sup«TTisi<5h of attendancej^includ- 
ing relationships with social-welfare depart- 
ments and agencies. •* 

4. The adequate educational , program should be conceived 
as a continuous development for the child from the day 
he enters until the day he leaves the public school. 
For convenience of organization the school may be di- 
vided into elementary, for preadolescent children ; and 
secondary, for adolescent children. A single school is 
usually confined to a single building but may utilize 
more than one building. 

6. An elementary school may be defined as that section of 
the public school which receives a child at the date of 
entrance and guides his educational growth to the age 
of 12 or thereabouts; i. e., until entrance on the p>eriod 
of adolescence. -j 



6. The secondary school i§ generally conceived as the upper 
half of the public-school pro^am, as that period de- 
moted to the education of adolescents. Formerly, i<i 
consisted of 4 years’ education auperimposed on the 7- 
or 8-grade elementary schoo). Now it is generally 
conceived as consisting of grades 7 to 12, inclusive. 
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For convenience of organization, the secondary school 
may be developed as a 6-year school or as a 3-year 
junior school and a 3-yeap senior school. The secondary 
school should provide educational opportunity adapted 
to the needs of every adolescent boy and girl who is 
not assigned to institutional care. 

The junior college and the specialized vocational 
schools of equivalent grade should be consii^ered as 
extensions or variations of the secondary-school pro- 
gram. * / 

The following general principles are suggested as perti- 
nent to the organization or reorganization of attend- 
ance areas and administrative units : 

(а) Attendance area^ and administrative units / 

should be organized or reorganized insofar as j 
possible on the basis of objective studies, rather J 
than in terms of traditional boundaries. Such 
studies should take into consideration all rele- 
vant iactors, such as soil conditions, tojx)g- 
raph^, climate, transportation facilities, and 
^ social arid economic interests and relationships 
of the people. 

(б) Constitutional and statutory limitations should 

be sufficiently elastic to facilitate the reorgan- 
ization of local units as conditions change or 

. as the need for such reorganization can be 
shown. 

(c) The -pci^ objective in determining the size and 
arrangement of the local school unit should 
be tj^e unhampered development of r range of 
educational offering adequate to meet the 
ne^s of all children through at least the 
twelfth grade. An economical and efficient 
unit ^ould be ^dged in terms of whether this 
objective is realized rather than in terms of 
economy or cost alone. 

(d) The State should provide whatever assistance or 
guidance is necessary and desirable in reorgan- 
izing attendance areas and administrative 
units in accordance with defensible policies 
and procedures. 


( 
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8. The following principles are suggested as pertinent to the 
organization or re6rganization of attendance areas : 

(a) The attendance area includes all the children at- 
tending or eligible to attend a single school. 
In general, it should be considered an elastic 
subdivision of an administrative unit. The 
area of the attendance unit will probably vary 
' from S^te to State and from locality to local- 
ity, depending on roads and climatic condi- 
tions, population density, age of the children 
involved, educational leadership, and other re- 
lated factors. 

.^■(6) The elementary .attendance area should, insofar 
^ possible, be large enough to meet the follow- 
ing minimum criteria: 

(1) Make possible a school with at least one 
■ grade per teacher, with a desirable 
ratio of 30 pupils per teacher. 

. The pupils, however, should not have to walk 
more than or 2 miles to or from school, * 
or ride on a school bus more than 1 hour 
(preferably including time of wadking to 
the bils) each morning or evening, or be 
transported bver roads that present ex- 
treme hazards. 

(c) The high-school attendance area may be subdi- 
vided as occasion demands into junior and 
■senior high school attendance areas, which may,' 
in turn, comprise several elementary school at- 
tendance areas. The optimum size of the unit 
will depend largely on density of population 
and facilities for transportation ; but it should, 
except under unusual circumstances, be large 
enough meet the following minimum cri- 
teria: ^ 

(1) Make possible a junior high school with 
at least 800 pupils^d 10 teachers, a 
senior high school oTOOO pupils and 10 
teachers, or a junior-senior high school 
of 800 pupils and 10 teachers. 
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The pupils, liowever, should not have to walk 
more than 2 or 21/2 miles to or from school, 
or ride on a school bus more than li/G hours 
(preferably including time of walking to 
the bus) each morning or evening. It is 
recognized that wherever density of popu- 
lation permits or transportation is feas- 
. ible, high-^hool attendance units large 
, enough to make possible the develop- 

ment of considerably larger schools are 
desirable. ' 

The following principles are suggested as pertinent- to 
. the organization or reorganization of administi^ative 
units: 

(fl) An administrative unit should comprise 1 or 
more attendance areas (ordinarily 2 or more) 
offering educational facilities at least through 
the twelfth grade. (Only under exceptional 
circumstances, due to such factors as extremely 
sparse population or rugged topography should 
an admiij^istrative unit comprise only an ele- 
mentary or an elementary-junior high-school 
attendance area.) Administrative iini t«;_ rtam . 
prising elementary-junior-senior hr^-school 
and junior-college attendance units may be 
recognized for the larger centers of popu- 
latipn. 

(6) An administrative unit should be sufficiently 
large to warrant the provision of all essential 
and desirable administrative and supervisory 
services except those provided directly by the 
State. Ordinarily, several elementary-junior- 
senior high-school attendance units will be 
involved. 

(c) The boundaries of the school administrative unit 
need not be coterminous with the boundaries of 
any political subdivision of the State, An ad- 
^ ministrative unit may include part of a county 
a county, or two or more counties or cities, orW 
• city and part, of a county. 
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(d) If the principle^f State support of a minimum 
educational program is recognized and applied 
there will be little occasion for organizing ad- 
ministrative units in terms of their ability to be 
self-sustaining. Epiphasis can theii be placed 
increasingly on the optimum unit for the effi- 
cient and economical provision of the desirable 
educ^ional offerings. 

(c) The State should make provision W any a dmi n, 
istrative unit to contract or arrange with any 
larger administrative unit for the education of 
children who need more highly specialized 
types of educational opportunity than are pro- 
vided in their own unit. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Attendance Units, 

» J. Catce Mobkison, Chairman. 

Committee on ADMINI8THATT^■E Units, 
£doab L. Mo&phet, Chairman. 



BELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SATISFACTORY * 
SCHOOL UNITS AND SCHOOL FINANCE 


All problems related to the support of education Center 
in public finajife. School finance and its allietl problems 
occupy only one segment of the larger field of providing 
revenues for fhe maintenance of governmental functions. 
Consequently, the problem of supporting the schools cannot 
be segregated and studied separately and apart from the 
larger problem of operating all services of government. 
Any problem of school finance which inhibits the operation 
of the other essential functions of government cannot be 
justified. Moreover, the financing of a State school system 
is directly related to and dependent upon the organization 
of the separate unlta^opiprising the system for which reve- 
nues are provided- In view of this fact, careful considera- 
tion must be given two fundamental points : First, \^hat 
school program level should the State demand of the several 
units; and, second, from what taiung units shall the support 
of this program be secured. The answer to these essential 
issues may be determined for each State only after a careful 
study. 

No definite answer may be g^ven or fixed formula re- 
scribed for all Smtes in answer to these two important 
questions. Varyi^ conditions, different types of school 
organ^tion, various plans of apportioning school funds, 
variation in statutory requirements, and similar conditio^ 
^veming the support of educational advantages center 
into the organization and financing of school programs. 

The veiy fact that local school districts have existed for 
ppeare to lead certain groups to believe that 
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tliere is some vital reason for their continued existence. 
Education is now and always has been, regarded a,s the 
proper function of the State. In early times, prior to the 
adoption of swifter modes of travel and more ready access 
to adjacent communities, each locality was about equally 
well circumstanced, financially. There were few cities, few 
railroads, few interstate utility companies and ho large 
trusts or corporations. The original course pursued in the’ 
organization of school districts was a natural one and quite 
in keeping with the conveniences of tljte times. But with 
the growth of large corporations, the centralization of 
wealth into small areas, and the concentratiqn of population 
intorurbnn districts, great inequalities arose. 

These difficulties can be remedied only through a rcor- 
ganizatioiKpf school-d,istrict units. The question has been 
raised concerning the ^tutoi^ authority for 

reorganizing school districts. It spems unnecessary to ob- 
serve that all of the statutory powers possessed by any school, 
district have resulted directly from legislative action. Con- 
sequently, if it becomes advisable for the State to limit the 
powers of local fechool districts, it may do so without fear 
of extending its potvers beyond constitutional limitations. 
It cann^ be argued that school districts possess any in- 
herent rights or prerogatives. In law they possess only 
quAsi municipal rights, and school officials may exercise only 
the-|K)wers whicly are delegated to them by legislative act. 

The State as an entity has every legislative and moral 
right to reorganize school-district units, even though the 
locality is paying for the maintenance of a school program. 
If this be true, how much more should the rights of the State , 
be extended when the school program is supported with 
State funds. 

Of course, in the reorganization of school districts, the 
control exercised by the State is limited by reason pf the 
type and kind of coercion it is able to apply in developing 
a school finance program. It' seems safe to assume th§t the 
coercion exercised by the State over the i^rganization of 
local units is justifiable from the view of providing adequate 
school adi^tages only when: 
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1. The organization desired is a profitable 'one for all 
the pupils and districts concerned. 

2. The procedure employed attains the desired end with 

the least possible inconvenience to all concerned. 

3. The reorganization is not so expensive that it would 

cost more to operate the new unit than the ones 

consolidated. 

4. The general educational welfare of the State as a 
-. whole is advanced. 

5. The educational privileges guaranteeil to the child by 

the constitution are not disturbed. 

The growth of large supervisory units has led, more or 
less, to the creation of larger school districts. Even with 
these conditions prevailing, the most recent reports indicate 
that 126,849 local districts e.visted nTthe United States for 
the administcation of public education, each of which on the < 
average contained 23 squarc^^miles and employed seven 
teachers. To manage the ’.educational aJfairs of these dis- 
tricts there were selected for the corresponding year 422,870 
school-board nlembers, whose major duty w’as to manage tlje. 

^ financial affair^ of the several districts and to employ SSQf- 
879 teachers to fill the several teaching posit^ns.' From 
these statistics it seems quite evident that education is still 
largely a local affair. For administrative purposes^, a school 
unit may properly be regarded as the smallest school sub- 
division which is vested with the power to impose a tRx^for 
the maintenance of educational facilities. As the adminis- 
trative school unit increases in size, the corresponding cost 
per pupil and variations in the ability to support schools 
^ decreased. At ^e present time the county, township, town, 

and district pr^ominate as units of school organizatiort. \ 

Frpm a financial point of view, the need of a reorganiza- 
tion^ of the local units in almost every State *13 evident. 

the terms/* economy ” qnd “ efficiency ” are applied 
in th^ operation of publi© schools, data cannot b^ producecF 4 
- to ^w that the anall units of organization are other than 
inemcient and uneconomical parts of a publi(?-sch6oF system. 

' There are certain .advisable types of reorganization- which 
must tak© place iri the several States if the public-school 
. system is to be maintained on an economic basis; These in- ! ^ - 

. . r * • ' ■ 
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elude:. First, the consolidation into a single unit of two or 
more slightly smaller adjacent school districts; second, the 
inclusion of small incorporated areas into larger surround- 
ing units; third, the attachment of adjoining rural territory 
to city school districts. 

These different typqs of reorganization are merely varia- 
tions in the procedure whereby educational advantages may 
be provided more efficiently and more economically. In the 
development of State programs of public-school finances, 
many of the types of school organization have been copied 
by one State from another without paying careful atten- 
tion to ascertain whether or not the borrowed plan would 
apply. This is based on the theory that what is effective 
in one State will be of equal value. in another. Where situ- 
ations such as this prevail, one cannot help but wonder if 
his neighbor is not better nourished by having oaten his own 
dinner than by having had" it eaten for, him. The recom- 
mendation of any one type of school unit without careful 
study of the prevailing conditions in a State is not only 
unwise but financially unsound. For example, in' many of 
the Eastern States, where the town imit prevails and 
where it exists as an efficient tax-collecting agency, it would 
‘appear extremely unwise to adopt and supply the county 
unit system as operated in the South or in some sections of 
the. Middle West. 

Along this line, however, it is well to bear in mind that 
overlapping school units still exist. In some of the Mid- 
western States, within the sAme civil subdivision, 3 types 
of school districts are maintained and 3 kinds of school 
taxes are imposed Uf>on the same property valuations. 

In regarding school organization from a financial point 
of view, certain pertinent issues must be carefully studied. 
It is possible to reorganize school districts to the place 
where they may become uneconomical. Consequently, the 
" first measure which must be applied to reorganization is that 
of economy. School people would do well to bear in mind 
that public money should be as carefully safeguarded and 
as conscientiously expended as a private fortune. 

'' The second primary function of a school district is to 
provide adequate educational advantages. For many years 
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public-school people interested in the field of finance have 
had as their watehword the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. This condition, it must be admitted, exists only 
as a most radical form of educational equity. In no instance 
should the public-school people attempt to secure equaliza- 
tion of opportunity through the reorganization* of school 
•districts or through any other administrative or financial 
means. The trend during the past 5-year p>eriod has been 
away from the equality of opportunity objective and toward 
the attempt to secure adequate school advantages for every 
child. In thinking of equality of opportunity, it would 
seem as possible to secure this as it would for two individ- 
uals having the same-sized market baskets and the same 
number of dollars, visiting the same store, to bring home 
the same purchases. No two teachers teach with equal ef- 
fectiveness, and public-school money spent in one district 
does not bby the same service as a similar expenditure does 
in another district. 


In the third place, in reorganizing local school districts it 
must be borne in ipind that the local district should be large 
enough to provide adequate administrative and supervisory 
services. This function can be secured, only when a sufficient 
number of pupils are brought together in one administra- 
tive unit to make it a justifiable expienditure of public money 
to provide a variation in the courses offered sufficient to meet 
the needs of the individual pupils. 

In the fourth place, the reorganized district should be 
sufficiently small that the ttansportation costs do not exceed 
the teaching costs. Consolidation is not an innovation. It 
has been pii^iced in mwy areas throughout the country. 
In some States there are many districts where it now costs 
.more to bring the child to school than is actually spent in 
teaching the pUpil subs^uent to his arrival. This hardly 
seems fair. If education is to be continued -as a profession, 
then more public money should not be spent on the bus 
drivers than on the teaching corps. 

In the fifth place, a good form of 'reorganization, quite 
generally acceptable, is wie made up of a high-school center, 
and subsidiary elementary attendance areas. This type of 
school district commonly provides a sufficient number of 
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pupils and a sufficiently productive tax duplicate that an 
adequate public-school program may be maintained. 

A sixth item to which careful consideration must be given 
is the local administrative unit to which State funds are 
allocated for the support of schools. Recent years have 
found the several States making great strides in the enact- 
ment of statutes which would provide a greater coifh-ibu- 
tion by the State for the equalization of cost and the main- 
tenance of adequate school advantages. Past experience in 
the several States maintaining large subsidies for the support 
of schools indicates that the small local school unit is re- 
flected in expensive administrative costs in the apportion- 
*^ent of State school funds. The type of management of 
school money and the type of fiscal ofBpernisually secured 
in the small unit is far from desirable. Such positions are 
usually occupied by individuals whose past training and ex- 
perience could in no way be regarded as qualifications for 
the spending of public money. The reports and accounts 
of the administration of school funds by such unqualified 
fiscal officers are, themselves, sufficient to condemn the main- 
tenance of such small units in a program of State school 
supports Moreover, the added cost of such a system cannot 
be justified as an honest expense of State government. 

Another problem in the distribution of State money for 
, the support of schools relates directly to the management of 
^.school money. The mere allocation of sufficient State funds 
does not guarantee that school advantages wifi be provided. 
Eiperience has proved this,* As in business, so in local 
school ^sterns, unwise financial management occurs. Of 
course, it is never so noticeable in education as in businesis. 
Public schools are not operated for a matenal profit ; they 
render no balance sheet ; they neither manumcture nor sell 
a tangible product; and their discontented stockholders can- 
not^meet and demand an accounting. One of the functions 
I of a State school-support program becomes then, the estab- 
I lishment of such local units that wise management of school 
— funds will ensue or that such checks and balances are pro- 
vided that the taxpaying public may be assiu^ of the 
prudential spending of their school money. 
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Almost inevitebly reorganization is directly connected 
,.^th the financing of a school program. It must be ad- 
mitted that there are many people throughout the countrv' 
who are willing to overburden themselves with taxatiort in 
order to maintain a school in their own district. Local pride 
and personal prejudice are often the determining factors. 
In those States, however, where State programs of financing 
public education have been developed, such school units come 
under the supervision of the State department of education. 
Such provision should be included in all State-wide pro- 
' graim of school finance. Whenever the patrons of a school 
district deny educational opportunities to the children merely 
because of presumed pride in having a school building, 
drastic action should be taken by the State. 

\ The most recent, trend in providing public-school revenues 
consists of lar^r contributions from the State to local school 
districts. This is based upon the valid theory that the' 
lar^r the unit of support, the smaller the inequality in 
maintaining school advantages. This has resulted in the 
establishment of large State school funds which are allo- 
cated to the several school districts of the State upon some 
fixed and equitable basis. This action is the most hopeful 
step yet taken in an attempt to secure an adequate unit of 
school support. It must be admitted that certain control 
passes from the %ands of^he kxjal school district to the 
State admihistrative authorities under such, a plan. Such 
action is necessary. He who pays the piper is justified in 
cdling the tune. This, however, is morally and legally right 
since the school districts are merely creations of legislatures 
for the purpose of securing school advantages for the chil- 
dren. The major difliculty prevailing in this centralization 
of authority exists in the fact that an incapable or unwise 
administrstOT may exercise it too drastically. 

There are three major methods whereby the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts may be effecrti In the fi rst pl ace, 
school districts 'm%y be combined with the larger units 
through an educative process. Better school programs re- 
sulting from larger school units tend to educate lo(»l tax- 
payers in the economy and effectiveness of the larger unit of 
echoed support. In the second place, the reorganization 
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may be brought about by delegated authority. This is 
accomplished in systems in which’State school funds are 
allocated only to those districts which are regarded as effi- 
cient and economical parts of the public-school system. 
Such procedure requires considerable work on the part of 
the State department of education and other State adminis- 
trative authorities and much ill feeling in many areas where 
schools are closed. The administrator must possess power 
of arbitration jxxr excelleiwe in order to minimize State ami 
local administrative difficulties. 

In the third place, reor^nization may be secured by direct 
leg^ ^tion, a larger school unit being required by statute. 
One of the most recent examples of this is the State of West 
Virginia ^where the House of Delegates, by statutory act, 
provided for a county school unit throu^ the abolition of 
all magisterial disfricts which existed before the county-imit 
law became effective. 

With these variations in school organization and their 
possible effects upon the financing of a puhlic-school pro- 
-am, It must be^ borne in mind that the type of reorganiza- 
tion which most peacefully ^cures a larger unit is the one ’ 
best adapted to the situation in question. In any event a 
reasonable proportion o^ the total support of schools, the 
exact proportion depending upon the State and local situa- 
tion, must be secured from the taxpayers within the unit. 

A satisfied taxpaying group and one interested in the main- 
tenance of public schools is one which provides liberally 
accordmg to its means for the State-school prd^am. ^ 

There is no insurance that the exceUent reorganization 
j features of different State systems of school support can be 
combined into one plan. Such optimism, while pleasant to 
contemplate, cannot be justified by the prevailing facta* To 
adopt any State plan of school support different from the 
existing one is a sizable task. Thus far the difficulties to ' 
to encountered in the development of flexible procediires 
ioT reorganizing school districts are so formidable as to 
discourage attack. Nevertheless the problem should be at- 
tacked from a Nation-wide angle. What has been done is 
not nearly so important as what should to done. One may 
reasonably observe that programs of school finance which 
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have been in existence for* two decades are probably outworn, 
even though they may have been good when adopted. One 
might also venture on the paradox that often by the time a 
school finance program is adopted it has ceased to be ap- 
plicable to the conditions for which it was established. 
C onditions change about as rapidly as they are realized. 

Practically all of the State systems of school support are 
in need of reorganization. The economic and social chapges 
which have occurred since the economic collapse of 1929 
make such action desirable. The major problem faced 
by most State administrators of school finance today is, 
How may adequate edudationil advantages l)e provided 
for an increasing number of children with drastically re- 
duced sources of school rej^ue ? Consequently “ economy ” 
and “efficiency” become the measuring criteria in the spend- 
ing of public money for the support of schools. ' In no area 
do these criteria apply with such force as in tlie relationship" 
between school organization, and school finance. 

In view of these prevailing conditions, it seems evident 
that the time is propitious for a careful study of these' im- 
portant issues leading toward the development of flexible 
procedures which may be applied in the reorganization of 
State systems of school support. 

LOCAI, INITIATIVE AND FREEDOM IN LOCAL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND FI.NANCIAL UNITS 

Timon Covebt 

SpecialiMt in Scfwol Finance, United States Office of Education ^ 

The question of local autonomy is considered one of Vital ’* 
importance by a majority of authorities in the field of school 
adi^istration. A careful re^ng of the literature on the 
subject leads tojpe conclusion that our public schools have 
develop^ in trtily American democratic fashion because 
they enjoyed local initiative. Im exercising self-expression 
in matters pertaining to problems which are chiefly of local 
interest, school communities appear to safeguard and nour- 
ish American ideals of government A leading writer on 
school administration and finance declares that the various 
school communities throughout the Nation are bound to- 
gether by a ccHnmon heritage of American ideals, but that 
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each community, selects for adoption those best adapted to 
its conditions, needs, and resources. 

Writers arid school officials frequently e.xpress the opinion 
that school administration should be such as to promote a 
maximum degree of local interest in public schools. Any 
plan for school administration, they contend, should foster 
rather than suppress local initiative and interest. Professor 
J udd states this idea in the following words : * 

The school Is so essentially a matter of community Interest and 
support that^lt ought not to be forced to adopt for Its government 
any artificial boundarien. The school district of the United States 
has been throughout its history the clearest expression of the com- 
munity tJTe of organization. ' 

Professor Bobbitt, writing in the same* report on tlie 
school system of New York State< calls attention to the 
danger of bureaucratic management of local affairs by a 
central office: 

■ A central offlcc, distant from the local sltnations with all their 
I>eculiarltie8 of conditions and needs, not continuously In touch with 
them, tends toward mechanical uniform bureaucratic management of 
local uffairs. And this nullifies local autonom)'. The method of 
local Initiative and central approval easily degenerates Into the 
method of bureaucratic dictation. This tendency is specially strong 
wliere the local units are numerous and each relatively weak. 

. f 

In reporting on the fiscal pplicies in P^nn^ylvaniR at about 
the_time the New York State schools were surveyed. Pro- 
fessors Updegraff and King write:* , 

State aid should be distributed also la such a way as to promote 
the efiScleut participation of citizens In the exercise of citlzenshi|i. 
The converse of this proposition is that It should not be so adminis- 
tered as to promote bureaucratic control of either State, county, or 
local education offices. This can be accomplished, If on the one hand, 
the withholding of funds by State officers is exercised only in pro- 
portion to the seriousness of the shortcoming; and If, on the otlier 
hand, right action on' the part of local districts unfailingly meets 
with Its reward. 

The facts are that, In a fairly large number of communities of 
every State, we need a change in attitude on the part of the citizenk 


*Jadd. Cbarlea H. BecommeDdatloos. In Boral School Sarvey of Now 
York . State. Vol. II. p. 601. Ithaca, N. Y., Survey Committee. 1923. 

•^d., p. 824. ~ 

■*CpdegTaff, ilarlan, and King. LeRoy A. Self-detonnloation of Action. In 
A Surrey of the Fiscal PoUdet of the Bute of Penuylvanla In the Field of 
Bducatlon. (HairlohurK, Pa.) 1922. p. «0. 
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toward the schools. These conummitlcs can frequently be ^ed to 
change their ideas and to substitute right action over a sufficiently 
long period of .years to bring about a fundamental change in their 
attitude towards the benedts of education. That which a citizeu 
learns through the operation of his own action becomes established, 
while that which is, forced upon him agjiinst his will he opposes. It 
Is, therefore, fundamental in State aid that we leave final decisions, 
pro\ided thajainimum and inaximum standards fixed by State laws 
are observed, to the local communities and allow them to choose what 
they think is best. Such .standards sliould ordinarily, however,. per- 
mit of conslderahle range for freeilom of action. If this is done we 

have stronger agencies in the making of a belter government and a 
better society. 

rightstone suggests the following principles concern- 
ing local autonomy in school administration ; * 

The effort of local communities to secure edncatlonal advantages 
beyond the mlnimam required by the State shonld be vouchsafel to 
each community by a low rate of local contribution to the State’s 
equalized minimum, program. Such effort will depend, then, largely 
upon the edocutional standards, values and Ideals built up in a local 
community by local and State educational leadership. • • • 
Local Initiative dema^s a creative lemJershlp, both local and State, 
to plan the educatiop^ program In acconlance with the heeds of the 
community and to make adaptations of the local school program to 
the modern social order. 

Early writings on local school administration as well as 
recent treatments, emphasize the importance of local’ par- 
ticipation in school matters. Invariably the conviction on 
the part of the .writer is that leadership is of greater value 
in school improvement than is bureaucratic authority exer- 
cised from a central office. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION BB7TWEEN 
SATISFACTORY SCHOOL UNITS AND SCHOOL FINANCE 

Etoenb S. Lawlcb 

' North%o€$tem Vniveriiti/, Evanston, 7n. 

It is the duty of the State to maintain an adequate educa- ' 
tional opportunity for all of its children. This is a prin- 
ciple which is enunciated in the constitutions of the various 

«WrightatODe, J. Wayne. Sammary of Principle*. In SUmulatlon of Bdu- 
catlonal Vndertakingj. New York. N. Y.. Teacher* College, Columbia Uni- 
Teialty, Burean of PnbUcatlona, 1983. p. ll. 
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Sta^ and is universally ac<^pted as a fundamental require- 
ment for a demoyacy. No matter whether the obligation of 
the State is regarded in the light of the ideal of an equal 
opportunity for all, or of the necessity of having its citi- 
zens educated no matter ^here they happen to reside, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the State must mairftain an 
adequate system of education for all of its children. 

1. It is not only necessary that the State supply a suffi- 

cient amount of funds to guarantee the support of 
adequate educational opportunity but that it also 
create the conditioife under which an adequate 
school program can become operative. The Staje 
can do this only if adequate school units are pro- 
vided. It is therefore J-he function of the State to 
facilitate the formation of such units. 

2. If the Federal and State governments are to sup- 
. port education in local units it is to their interest 

to see that the units are adequate in size and re- 
sources to pei'fbrm the functions demanded i 

Note.— By collecUng taxes and acting as a distributing 
. fiscal agent for the States the Federal Government tan 
ellmmate mnCh needless confusion, duplication of effort, 
and multiple taxation existing when the several State.s 
and the Federal Government use the same taxes. 

3. The State furnishes support to and is the creator of 

the local administrative unite. It follows, there- 
fore, that as the State contributes a greater amount 
of support it is apt to assume a greater amount 
of control in endeavor to secure an efficient and 
economical expenditure of tax funds. I'his' in- 
creased State control can be made unnecessary bv 
the development of larger unite which in all prob- 
ability will develop a higher type of professional 
local leadership. In this way the larger unit docs 
not deny local control of public education but 
rather promotes the perfection of it. 

4. The method of allocation of support to local adminis- 

trative unite should be such as to encourage the 
most efficient organization and operation of schools. 
It should be such as to make it impossible for an 
administrative unit to increase the amount of sup- 
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port it receives by unnecessarily increasing: the 
number of teachers employed, or by maintaining 
unnecessarily small schools. 

When administrative units become large enough to be 
satisfactory the matter of apportioning State sup- 
port to them is simplified. Many of the complexi- 
ties and refinements required when small districts 
are to be dealt with are unnecessary when the ad- 
ministrative units are large. 

The State can greatly facilitate the reorganization 
of local units by guaranteeing sufficient funds to 
care for all the elements of a complete educational 
program. Insofar as the reorganization- of i^iral 
areas^ is concerned two im|X)rtant elements are 
transportation and the provision of adequate school 
plants. 

Generally the larger the unit the less the necessity 
for State participation in the financing of school- 
building programs : 


Note — In a large (Jlstrict it is more nearly poesible to put 
building on a pay-a»-yoa-go basis. There is less probability 
in snch a district that it will be nnable to finance its 
needed bnllding. However, there are large areas in sev- 
eral States and some area.H in almost any State which will 
reqnlre special support from the State If they are to 
hare an adequate housing of . their minimum educational 
program. 

8. Generally the larger the administrative units, the less 

the variations in either expenditures or tax re- 
sources per child. 

9. Large administrative units- afford better opportu-* 

nities for efficiency and economy. Although reor- 
ganization of local school units can frequently give 
a better program at less cost, even after transpor-’ 
tation is provided, the chief objective for the re- 
organization of schools and the creation of large 
school units is not to decrease expenditures for 
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(а) In larger administrative units the per pupil 

cost of a comparable program of instruc- 
tion is less than the smaller units. 

(б) In larpr administrative units adequate ad- 

ministrative, accounting, purchasing, and ' 
supervisory services can be supplied at a 
reasonably low percentage of the cost for 
instruction. In small units this cannot be 
done. 

(c) In larger administrative units special serv- 
ices such as library service, periodic 
health examinations, and transportation 
can be sup.plied at a reasonable per pupil 
cost. Excessive costs of transportation in 
many regions are frequently due to the 
fact that the administrative units are too 
small and too few children are trans- 
ported. 

10. In reorganizing local school units care should be 
taken to reco^ize the close relationship between 
existing tax limitations and the formulation and 

operation of a program of State participation in 
school support. 

Committee on' Administrative Units 
Eugene S. Lawler, Cfuiirman., 
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- PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 

IN 

REORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

I'UINCIPLES AND. OBJECTIVKS 

Kuoau L. 'Morphit 
Alabama Slate Department of Education 

To facilitate the provision of optimum educational serv- 
ices and opportunities is the major objective in the reor- 
^ranlzatlon of units. When administrative units are too 
small, or attendance areas overlap, this objective is not 
likely to be realized. Reliance on custom and traditions for 
guidance without regard to changed conditions will at least 
retard, if not prevent ji^eedecf progress. 

^rgankation should not be left to local initiative, or ' 
lack (Jf initiative, but should be stimulated by objective 
studies made by State or by State and Federal agencies. 
Desirable reorganization should be facilitated by favorable 
laws, promoted through educational or publicity programs 
and, to some extent at least, encouraged by the method of 
apportioning State aid. , 

In many States reorganization of local units is desirable to 
facilitate equalization of educational opportunity. Children ^ 
who attend small schools in cramped administrative units 
are likely to be denied the breiwlth of educational offerings 
and the stimulating edqcational leadership to which they 
should be entitled. If they are fortunate enough to have 
these advantages, then they ai^ likely to be unfortunate 
enough to provide just the example of extravagance for 
which earnest economy leaguers are likely to be so eagerly 
searching. ® * 

Organization of attendance areas is somewhat dependent 
on the definition or specification of educational centers. An 
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fclucational center might be defined* as elementary center, 
an elementary-junior high center, or an elementary-junior- 
senwr high center, regardless of the size of the school and 
the number of teachers. In the first case the territory served 
by the school would be the elementary attendance area for 
that school and a part of the junior-senior high school at- 
tendance tirea for some other school. In the last case, the 
territory ^rved by the school would be the elementary- 
junior-senior high school attendance area, although there 
might be but 60 pupils and 2 teachers in the entire school. 

Uniform terminology should help to kaep tl\inking clear 
and thus facilitate needed reorganizatiom For example, if 
superintendent is always used to mean the- person in charge 
of all schools in dn administrative unit, and principal is 
always used to indicate the person in charge of a. school in 
a given attendance area, some of the confusion that now 
exists with reference to the implication of these terms would 
be avoided. 

Below are listed some additional assumptions with refer- 
ence to the organization or reorganization, of local units: 
I. General assumptions: 

{a) A satisfactory local administrative unit need 
not — • 

(1) Imply arbitrary distinctions between 
urban and rural areas. 

(2) Be coterminous with or limited by 
other local political units. 

(3) Be restricted to the attendance area 

for any one school. ♦ 

(6) A satisfactory local administrative unit 
should — 

(1) Permit the unhampered development 
of a complete range of educational 

^ offerings UirougK at least the ele- 
mentary and- secondary grades. 

(2) Permit the development of the most 
economical and efficient system in 
terms of administration, supervi- 
sion, and teaching. 


. .. '* 
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(3) Co based on social, economic, and 
topographic conditions a5 well as on 
the number of school children. 

(c) In general, units which are too small make im- '~7 
,, possible the development of schools large J 
enough to be adecjuato in the light of modern ^ 
needs. , 

(f/) In most parts of (lie country there is more 
lilcelihood of a unit that is too small than one 
that is too large. 

(^) There is probably no One type of unit which '■ 
wilHbe equally satisfactory in all parts of the 
country. 

II. Assumptions regarding the significance of the unit: 

(a) The administrative unit affects,, if it does not 

determine — 

(1) The breadth or richness of the program. 

that may be offered. , 

(2) Tlie e.xtent of the program. 

(3) The economy or expensiveness of the 

program. 

(4) The facilities -that may be provided. J 

III. Assumptions regarding the .stops involyed in de- 

veloping desirable administrative units or at- 
tendance areas: 

(а) The diversity of attitude on t he part of the peo- 

ple toward local self-government greatly 
complicates the problem of determining the 
most satisfactory local uniC 

(б) Method of developing a satisfactory local unit 

depends largely on leadership, local, State 
, and Hfttiqnal, rural and urban. 

(o) Satisfactory units may not be obtained until 
the majority of the people are informed con- 
cerning ,the soundness of the principle of 
equalization of educational opportunity. 

(d) Constitutional and statutory provisions should 
be sufficiently ela.stic to facilitate the reor- • 
ganization of local units as, the need for such 
reorganization is shown. 
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{e) There should be provision for expert planning 
» by authorized commissions or agencies, who, 
after thorough studies, should recommend 
desirable changes to the constituted authori- 
ties. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES 
IN CONDUCT OF STUDIES SHOWING POSSIBILITIES OF 
REORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

A generally recognized procedure involved in the reorgan- 
ization of attendance areas and/or school units includes 
three major steps, as follows: 

I. Collecting essential data from official records in of- 
fices of school authorities and other agencies con- 
cerning existing organization and status of schools 
. and districts. Such data are to be used to show 
strengths as well as weaknesses and inefficiency of 
present systems of administrative units, and to be 
used in tll^development of plans for the location 
of satisfactory schools, and fof the formation of 
satisfactory and desirable attendance areas and 
administrative units, and therefore will be related 
to: 

A. Population trends: 

1. General. 

2. Schola^ic. 

^ B. Location of existing local school units, munici- 

palities, and schools; to existence and condi- 
tion of roads; to location of rivers and other 
natural barriers. Additional data obtainable 
from the I^epartment of Agricultur^nd else- 
where should be considered also. Practically 
• ^ all, if not all, of these data, can rather readily 

be shown on maps. In additicHi to “ location 
, maps” there should be valuation maps, to- 

. : pography maps, soil maps, and possibly 

others. 

C. PUpil personnel: 

1. Census. 
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2. Enrollment according to: 

(а) Size of schools. 

(б) Length of term. 

3. Average daily attendance. 

4. Prop*ess of pupils, as indicated by grade dis- 

tribution. 

5. Spot population maps. 

D. Teaching personnel : 

1. The number distributed on the basis of — 

, (a) Instructional salary levels. 

(6) Grades or fields of assignment or 
work. 

(c) Schools according to size as deter- 

mined by the number of teachers 
and/or enrollment. 

(d) Schools according to length of term. 

2. Pupil-teacher ratio. 

E. Financial data relating to and involving ac- 

companying factors in the matter of public 
support of the educational program : 

1. Assessed valuations: 

(а) Total per unit. 

(d) Rate of assessment of property for 
school purposes. 

(c) Determined on per capita basis— cen- 
sus, enrollment, or average daily 
attendance. ^ 

2. Tax rates for — 

(o)) Bonded indebtedness. 

(б) Maintenance. 

3. Outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

4. Current costs: 

(a) Total. 

. (b) Per pupil in average daily attend- 

ance. 

6. Transportation: 

(а) Number tVansported. 

(б) Costs — total and unit. 

(c) Routes. 
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II. Using as a basis the aforementioned and pos- 

sibly other raw data and data derived'^lierefrom, 
a plan for the location and the organization of 
satisfactory' schools and the division of territory 
involved* into attendance areas and administrative 
units can be projected. Such plan should be for- 
mulated as a result of the cooperative thinking of 
a professional survey staff working with the assist- 
ance of a council composed of local schoolmen 
and one or more recognized lay leaders. 

1 The formulation of plans naturally and logi- 
cfljly involves discussion and decision pertaining 
to the closing of existing schools, not properly lo- 
cated to serve satisfactorily their respective areas, 
as well as the location, based upon sound factual 
data (either raw or derived) of new schools neces- 
.sary because of enlarged administrative units re- 
quiring more comprehensive and more desirable 
offerings. 

III. Effecting the proposed plan, or plans, of reorgani- 

zation referrcd to in the preceding paragraphs, is 
probably more readily realizable when a practi- 
cal procedure for reorganization is worked out 
(as noted in II). A council consisting of school 
' and lay leaders should assume the respoijsibility 
of , presenting to and familiarizing the public 
with the plans— 

A. By setting forth characteristics of a 

satisfactory school attendance area and 
administrative unit. 

B. By setting forth a comparison of the 

existing administrative set-up with the 
one proposed. 
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Citizens in the territory affected by the pro- 
posed reorganization should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the reports of this council. Maps 
and graphs should be used freely and clear state- 
ments of expected efficiencies under the proposed 
plan as compared to existing deficiencies, as well 
as of the probable general effect of the entire 
proposal, should be explicitly set forth. • 
Committee on Satisfactory Administrative Units. 
H. F. Alves, Chcunrum. 
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LEGISLATION TO FACILITATE 
REORGANIZATION • 

PRESENTATION OF PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING LEGISLATION 

\ 

J. T. Shaubach 

Pmmylvania State Department of Education 

Conditions which prevail in each State determine largely 
the kind of legislation that will facilitate tKe reorganization 
of school districts in the Stata: Many conditions in Penn- 
sylvania are similar to those in other States. We have a 
number of school districts that are functioning in an ap- 
proved manner. Some districts, however, need the kind of 
assistance that can be furnished on a permanent basis only 
, after an approved plan of amalgamation of districts has 
been put into operation. 

It has been fortunate for the pupils in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania that it has not been necessary to close any 
of the schools because of lack of funds. However, it has 
been necessary for the general assembly to appropriate an 
^ergency fund of $5,000,000 during the past biennium to 
keep the sdiools open ii^^nancially distressed districts. This 
emergency distance has been likened to a pulmotor method 
of enabling these districts to function. 

According to the. 1930 Federal census, ^hool districts in 
Pennsylvania vary in total population from 38 to 1,950,961. 
The district having a total population of 38 does not operate 
a public school within its borders. However, the pupils 

residing there are assigned to the public schools of a nearby 
district. n 

We have 33 districts that do not operate public schools 
within their borders. Public-school pupils residing in these 
districts attend school in othe^ districts. One hundred and 
eighteen districts employ only 1 teacher per district; 163, 2 
teachers per di^rict; and 141, 3 teachers per district. 
There are 811 districts that employ fewer thin 6 teachers 
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per district, 491 that employ from 6 to 8 teachers per district, 
and 1,423 districts do not operate high schools of any kind 
A short time ago it was found that approximately 32.000 
high-school students resided in districts that had not paid 
high-school tuition, that had accrued during the preceding 
year and that more than 700 had not been permitted to enter 
high school because the tuition due had not been paid. In 
addition, more than 800 pupils were admitted to high school 
conditionally, with the understanding. that they would not 
be permitted to continue unless satisfactory arrangements 
should Be made re^rding the payment of their tuition. 

Although districts that do not operate schools cannot 
control the kind of educational program that is provide^ 
for the pupils residing within their borders, and although 
those that do not operate high schools cannot control 'the 
high-school program, they are in a position to have complete 
boards of school directors and elect the officials authorized 
by law. It has been found very expensive to provide for 
some of these officials in the smaller districts. For example, 
it costs $3.10 to collect $100 in taxes in small school dis- 
tricts, while in the largest districts it costs 19 cents to collect 
an equal amount. 

We have approximately 5,500 taxing units in our State. 
This means considerable duplication. A convention for the 
revision of the constitution has been proposed. One of the 
major problems to be considered is the reorganization of 
all governmental units within the State. Dr. Arnold Ben- 
nett Hall, one of the speakers at the Citizens’ Conference 
on School livery in Pennsylvania, said : “ I am going to 
argiie that it has become a tremendously important issue 
that the people, in exercising their right of local self-govern- 
ment, exercise it as wisely as possible; that means, to exercise 
it over an area as wide as the nature of their problem re- 
quires. That is 'not destruction of local self-government 

that is a step toward its perfection.” 

Some time ago a cooperative local unit committee was or- 
ganized to make an intensive study of local school adminis- 
tration and organization in our State. This committee was 
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compqsed of leading educators and prominent school direc- 
tors. National leaders who had studied the problem were 
invited to meet with the committee. One of the members 
of this committee, a school director, said that in an effort 
to make available enough money to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities in each district the formula that is developed 
should be as simple as possible, because the average person 
is not interested in an elaborate formula and he is suspicious 
of the results derived from the application of such a for- 
mula.” It was generally agreed that in the development of 
an adequate program transportation should be considered 
as a separate item. 

Any group that attempts to solve the local unit problem 
should set up minimum standards with the understanding 
that a duly authorized board of review such as a State board 
of education, may make modifications when necessary. For 
example, we have in our State a law which specifies that 
when the average daily attendance in a 1-teacher school is 
no or fewer for a given year, the school shall be closed unless 
it is demonstrated to the State council of education by local 
officials that it is not practicable to have the pupils accom- 
modated in another school. We should, of course, distin- 
guish clearly between the consolidation of schools and the 
amalgamation of districts. The ultimate goal should be the 
amalgamation of districts in such a way that the consolida- 
tion of schools can be effected in an economical and equita- 
ble manner. 

The following suggestions summarize some of the princi- 
ples that should be taken into consideration in developing 
legislation regarding reorganization of school districts : 

1. The type of administrative unit proposed should be 

large enou^ to provide as a minimum an educa- 
tional prog^-am including grades 1 to 12 within the 
unit. 

2. The plan should be flexible enough to permit adapta- 

tions to the varying needs of the several counties 
of the StAte. 

3. ^ A unit of better school organization should provide 

for competent administration, eflScient control and 
accounting of school funds, and local initiative. 
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4. The plan should contemplate the reduction of taxa- 

tioji on real estate wherever excessive and provide 
a more equitable and more adequate basis of financ- 
ing education, which would mean in most cases the 
assumption on the part of the State of a much 
larger share of the total cost of public education. 

5. Reorganization of school districts should be con- 

sidered a phase of the reorganization of govern- 
mental units. 

6. Unless all governmental units are reorganized, the 

plan should be made so attractive financially and 
otherwise that local districts will adopt it without 
making it ^iccessary to make its adoption man- 
datory. 


LEGAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES CONCERNED WITH THE 
ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


Howard A. Dawson ’ 

AaH$tant Direc4or, Reaearch Divialon, Xational Education Aaaociation 
THE POWER OF THE LEGISLATURE OVER SCHOOL UNITS 

The control and maintenance of the public-school svstem 
is a State/function. The State legislature has, within the 
limits set by the State constitution, or by the Constitutions 
of the United States, absolute control of the public schools, 
both as to administration and financial support, and can 
provide agencies directly to administer the sch^l system 
and delegate to those agencies authority whichyflie legisla- 
ture itself possesses. The courts are unanimous in their 
dwisions that the power of the legislature in this respect, 
within constitutional limits, is plenary.* 

The legislature may require political subdivisions of the ** 
States, such as counties, cities, townships, or towns, to estab- 


• At the time thla ertlcle wm written the author was conaultant In admlnia- 
tration and flnanoc. nnoffldally attached to the U. 8. Office of Bdncatlon. 

•The foUowlii* dUUons ere from Edwards (3:673): Attorney Oenerol t 
Lowrey (199 U. B. 233, 26 8. Ct. 27. 60 L. Ed. 167) ; City of iouinitle y 

' ^eartcm r. State (66 Ark. 
148, 19 8. W. 499) ; State v. Btne (59 Conn. 60, 21 Atl. 10^, 10 L. R A S3) • 
Kuhn T. Boari of Miu. (176 Mich. 438, 141 N. W. 674. A L. B. A. (N. 8.) 
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lish maintain schools, or it may provide that such sub- 
divisions shall constitute corporate school districts. Such 
corporate school districts may be either dependent upon the 
political subdivision for their powers or they may be entirely 
independent of the subdivision and merely coterminous as 
to territorial boundaries. On the other hand, the legislature 
may create school districts that are entirely independent of 
all other Governmental subdivisions and not coterminous 
-_with any oth^r political unit.® ' 

T^e le^lature may form school districts by its own acts, 
or It may delegate the authority to create, form, or alter 
school districts. Such delegation of authority is not con- 
strued by the courts to be a delegation of legislative power 
but the creation of administrative bodies vested with local ^ 
discretion.® * 

The legislature inay create or alter school distriots.without 
the consent of the inhabitants in the territory affected, or it 
may delegate such authority to whatever admiifistrative body 
it may choose. Likewise the legislature may require school 
districts and their oflScials to perform such duties as the 
State may impose upon them.® 

The question of vested interest of school districts that 
have long been in operation sometimes arises in the abolition 
and consolidation of districts. The following quotation from 
Edwards (3 : 689) m a complete answer to such a question ; 

Whate\er agencies the legislature may select as the Instmments 
for the execution of Its educational policies, these agencies are com- 


•The following clutloni^aro from Edwards (3 : 674) : A$$oe BohU of Inde- 
pendent Diet. ,Vo. fiS T. Bch. DUd. Ko. M (122 Minn. 254. 142 N W. 326 47 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 200) ; Btate v. Ha\corth (122 Inc. 462» 23 N, B. 040 7 
L. R. A. 240) ; Btate ▼. Freeman (61 Kans. 90, 68 Pac. 060, 47 L B. A 67) • 
Sfoto T. Bine (60 Conn. 60. 21 All. 1024, 10 L. B. A. S3) ; Btaie y. Deimeori 
Iron Co. (160 Iflnn. 382, 200 N. W. 476). 

«The following citntlona are from Edwards (3 : 676)': Tnuteee of Bianohter- 
viUe Graded School Diet. y. Brooks (163 Kana. 200, 173, B. W. 806) ; So6M(t y. 
Blake (26 Idaho 63, 166 Pac. 211) ; Landit y. Ashworth (67 N. J, L. 600 3i 
AtL 1017) ; Srou4i» v. Board of Dir. (138 La. 803, 67 8. 0. 191) : Vorton v 
Bp. BckU out. (27 Art 71, 183 8. W. 184) ; MitchM y. Dir. of Bch. 
Diet. Bo. 15 (237 8. W. 371) ; Soy Btate Live 6tock Co, y. Binp (31 Nebr 670 
T1 N, W. 811) ; RepnoUs Land d Cattle Co. y. McCabe (72 Tex. 67 12 k w’ 
166) ; School Diet. Bo. It y. Zeiiker (4 Okla. 609, 47 Pnc. 482) 

* Fisher y. Fop (288 111. 11, 122 N. B. 811) ; Btate y. Borwood (24 Te 
App. 24, 67 8. W. 876) : School Diet. Bo. IT \. Zediker (4 Okla 609 
482) ; Buokman y. Sfofe (81 Ohio St 171, 00 N. B. 168. (8; 674.)’ 
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pletely RObJect to Its control within constltntional limits.* Since 
school districts i^re purely crtnitures of the State, they possess no 
inherent local rights; no rights at all, in fact, except such as are 
delegated. Their powers and the mode of exercise of these i>owers 
are defined by legislative acts and may be added to, dlminishe^i, or 
destroyed, as the legislature may determine.’ In the wonls of tiie 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, “ such organizations are intendeil 
to be instrumentalities and agencies employed to aid in the adminis- 
tration of the government and are always under the control ‘of the 
. power that creaU'd them, unless the same shall be restricted by somo 
constitutional limitation. Hence the legislature may, from time to 
time. In Its discretion, abolish them, or enlarge or diminish their, 
boundgfies, or increase, modify, or abrogate their powers. It may 
provide that the agents and officers in them shall be electwl by the 
electors, or It may appoint them directly, i»r emixjwer some agency 
to appoint them, unless in cases where the constitution provides other- 
wise, and charge them with duties specific and mandatory, or general 
and discretionary in their character.”' Moreover, the State Is not 
limited in its choice of policies. ” The legislature, having tried one 
plan is not precluded from tiding another. It has u choice of methods 
and may change ^ts {f^hns as often as It «leems necessary or expedi- 
ent.”* In other words, long exercise of powers on the part of local 
units does not give rise to vested Interests, for the State does not 
relinquish control of the school system by delegating some of its 
authority to the different localities.** 

Suits cannot be insti^ted against abolishment, consolida- 
tion, or alteration of school districts on |be ground that the 
Federal Constitution prohibits the State <#r its agencies 
from impairing the obligations of contracts and from de- 
priving any person of property without due process of law. 
“Duties of a school district are obligations imposed, not a 
contract ”, is the decision of the .courts.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has answered 
such contentions in^he following words: “(School districts) 

* FloifOoda Independent Boh. DM. v. Shipley (238 S. W. 1026) : Slate v. 

^ Freeman (61 iUna. 60, 58 Pac. 956, 47 L. B. A. 67) ; Stole r. Bine (59 Coon. 

60, 21 Atl. 1024, 10 L. B. A. 83) ; MaoCormon v. Roheeon County (90 N. C. 
441) : State v. Baicorth (122 Inc. 462. 23 N. E. 946, 7 L. R. A. 240) ; 
Stephens v. Jonee (74 8. D. 97, 123 N. W. 706). (8 : 689.) 

^ Bopp V. Clark (166 Iowa 697, 147 N. W. 172. Ann. Cae, 1918E, 417, 62 
L. B. A. (N. 8.) 498) ; Honaker v. Board of Sdu. (42 W. Va, 170, 24 8. K. 644). 
•(8 : 689.) 

* MeCoruMO e. Robeson County (90 K. C. 441)r (3:689). 

* State V. Haworth (122 Ind. 462. 23 N. B. 946, 7 L. B. A. 240). (8 : 680). 

“ IbW. 

u/n re Bchool Committee (26 B. I. 104, 68 AtL 628) (8:687). 
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caimot h^ve the least pretentions to sustain their privileges 
or Itheir existence upon anything like a contract between 
them and the legislature of the State because there is not 
cannot be any reciprocity of stipulation, and their ob- 
jects and duties are utterly incompatible with everything of 
the nature of a compact.” 


I BO\ ISION FOR LOCAL COXTROL OF SCHOOL UNITS 

An accepted principle in school administration is that 
the statutes provide a board of education to administer the 
affairs of each school district, whether a county, city, or any 
other designated unit. ^ 

The following specifications concerning the composition, 
qualification^ of members, term of office, compensation, 
powers, and duties of boards of education are very generally 
accepted as desirable. . ^ e j 

^CQmp^ion.—i;he. board of education should be com- 
posed of representative citizens selected at large from the 
temtoiy affwted and elected by the people from that ter- 
ritory. It should be small enough to work eksily and effec- 
tiyely and at the same time large enough t4 be represent- 
ative. I'lve to nine members are desirable. ^ 

Qv^iiicat^ of members.— ThQ law usually provides that 
board members.shall be citizens and residents of the district 
represented; shall be of good moral standing in the com- 
munity and Imown to be interested in public schools. It is 
stipulated that no person who is subject to 
the boa^ 8 authority or who is financially interested in Hs 
transactions ^all be eligible for membership on the boaM. 

Stability and continuity of policies are 

^ 4 to 7 years, so ar- 

ranged that less than a majority of members will go off or 

wme on the board during any one year. Membere should 

be eligible to reelecjion and, should be subject to removal 
only for cause. 

Compematim.—l<lo salwy should attach to the office of 
school boar d member. Actual expenses for transactihg the 

'• ”” *■ » «•'«. I. m. mt 
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business of the board should be allowed. The theory on 
which this provision is based is that persons who would be 
attracted by financial awards, rather than by the dignity of 
the service to be rendered, should be eUininated. 

Powers and duties . — A school board is responsible to the 
people of the district for the satisfactory conduct of their 
schools. The board should possess full power over the finan- 
cial, business, and educational administration and nianage- 
nient of the schools, which it should exercise through its 
executive officer, the superintendent of schools. The powers 
of the hoard should he counweTisuraic with its responsihil- 
ities. Among the most important powers of the school board 
to be exercised as indicated are the following : 

1. To appoint an executive officer, the superintendent of 

, schools, through whom the . board exercises the 

powers vested in it, ami to provide him with an 
• adequate number of assistants. , 

2. ^ To plan a complete system of public schools for the 

district, to determine the kind.s and grades of 
schools to be established and maintained, to locate 
them, divide the district into school attendance dis- 
tricts, and provide for the transportation of school 
children. 

3. To provide and maintain grounds, buildings, and 

physical equipment for all schools of the district. 

4. To prescribe courses of study, within general State 

regulations. 

5. To adopt textbooks, within general State regulations. 

. 6. To provide instructional equipment and supplies. 

7. T^ employ all principals, supervisors, teachers, jani- 

tors, bus drivers, and other regular school em- 
ploy^QS) fix their salaries, assign them to their posi- 
tions or work, and dismiss them for cause. 

8. To prepare a budget and to fix, subject to the tax- 

rate limits of the State law, the current school-tax 
rate, and make or cause to be made, the annual 
school-tax levy. 
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9. To issue bonds, subject to the limits of the State law 
I^ople for their approval the question of issujng 

PRINCI1.L.S CONCEH^ SETTING CP OP ADM.MSXHAT, VE 

— ^ J'<^R PCBLIC SCHOOLS 

There are certain welhaccepted major brinciples* whicli 
s lould be followed in the drafting of laws regulating the 
creation or formation of local school units. These are:- 
1. The Iwal unit of school government should be suffi- 
cient in size and resourcej^to maintain schobls that 
pejsse:^ all the major characteristics of satisfactory 
schools and should be able to offer, a complete edu- 
cational program covering 12 years of instruction 
for all the children within its borders. 

It should be sufficient in size to maintain, at a rea- 

^sonable cost, desirable administrative and super- 
visory services. 

The t,-|» of school district organization is closely 
.•ssociated with public-school support. Any pj- 
p<«^ m^ification in the plan for distribution of 

Ship to the school district organizati^ 

4. Since population and resources are submit to modi- 
fication, and nieaifs of transportation also con- 

be flexibSP”'^'"^’ ‘^^^trict boundaries should 

ZeS'l m?kX“fToi!‘* Engelhardt and 

^ statement that seema to be funda- 

!XZ'’;'Sr 

methods of dolne businesR nm «« growth, and modem 

. state aad ™ »' ' 

- continuoi^sly under wav in all qfof resources and population are 

tnelr tou QUaHea Area, mat 

'* 4 : 82 - 83 . 

“ 4 : 83 . t 
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practically aninhabited. It is futulamcntally unsound to allow focak 
areas to have complete control of the nature of the districts and 
schools to be operated when changes of the kind referred to are con- 
tinuously in progress. School district organization cannot remain 
static and anchangfiig under such circumstances. Educational prob- 
lems must be viewed not solely for their local application but must 
find their solution through studj iiig them in relation to the State as a 
whole. 

In the past, even though the principle that “education i.s a State 
function' was generally accepted, the Stjite’s e<Iucutional program 
had been considered too largely from the local point of vteir. It 
was assumed -dhat the school offering must be adjusted to the 
prevailing separate administrative divisions, even though there was 
no justification for many of the school districts in existence. Educa- 
tional leadership has frequently overlooked the fact that the leglsla- 
tnrf, In operating i ^scho ol-dlstrlct system, did so to pn)vide the 
educational services neS^l at that time, and that tlie legislature^ . 
continues to have the power to modify the school district system 
in such' ways as will provide public education of tlte tnte and fom 
needed today. 

KINDS OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


] 


Before entering into a discussion of the legal methods of 
providing for the creation of local school units it is essential 
that a functional differentiation of two distinct kinds of 
local school units be recognized. The first of these units 
jnay be designated as an attendance 'unit or area which may 
be defined as the geographical and population area served 
by a sing^ school. An attendance area does not necessarily- 
constitute an area for local taxation for schools nor possess 
^independent administrative powers. The second of these 
units may be designated as an administrative unit., which 
may be defined as a unit for school purposes which com- 
prises all the area under a single system of local adminis- 
y tration and may be composed of more than one attendance 
unit, and usually constitutes a local taxing unit for school 
purposes.* 

The distinction between attendance units and adminis- 
trative units indicates that there are two distinct problems 
of organiz^icHi of territory into school units. The -first 
pitibleip pertajns to the organization of territory of the 
State into administrative Units. This problem, l^ause it 
involves the organization of external controls of the schools 
located within the area affected, is referred to as the problem 


I 
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-of eoftemal orgamzation. The second problem pertains to 
the organization of territory into attendance areas. This 
problem, because it mvolres organizing the territory of an 
administrative unit, or district, into attendance units, or 
areas, is referred to as the problem of internal (yrganization. 

These distinctions offer a basis for a discussion of the legal 
provisions for these two types of local school units and tlieir 
corresponding problems of organization. 

• 

LFGAL PUOVISION8 FOR EXTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL 

^ ^ SCHOOL UNITS 

In general, the State laws make provision for 1 of 2 
types of administrative units for school purposes. The firs y ^ 
tvpe is created directly by act of the legislature. School dis-^ 
tricts which are coterminous with counties, cities, townships, 
or towns represent this type. The second type is created * 
usually by some board or State or local official or by ^e 
people themselves acting under delegated power from the 
State legislature. Examples are the common-school district, 
central school district, community school district, consoli- 
dated school district, and high -school district. 

'Examples of the type of school unit created by direct act 
of the legislature are to be found in Louisiana and Mary- 
land, which States are organized on the basis of the parish 
and the county, respectively, as the unit of school adminis- 
tration. In Louisiana all cities except two are included in 
the parisfi school systems and in Maryland each of the 23 
counties and the city of Baltimore comprises a complete 
school district. Other States, which, by legislative action, 
have designated the county as the unit of school administra- 
tion, have excluded cities having more than a stipulated pop- 
ulation from the control of the county district and have set 
up such cities as independent scho(d districts. For example, 
in Alabama each county constitutes a school district, but all 
incorporated places having a population in excess of 1,000 
may become independent districts. Authorities in school 
administration are practically un animous t hat smaU cities, 
UFU^ly those of less th$n 10,000 populalion, should be ■ 
^ included in the county unit system? 
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There are some advantages, especially in States in ■which 
the county is the chief local political unit, in designating the 
county as the pnit for school administration. Among these 
advantages are the following: 

1. The people are accustomed to look to the county as 

a unit of local government. 

2. The county is the agency through which taxes are 

collected and frequently through which they are 
levied. 

3. The county is the only existing political unit which 

is large enough, in the majority of cases, to afford 
^ adequate administrative and supervisory services 
at a reasonable cost. 

In States where the county is not a political unit of any 
considerable importance, as, for example, in the New Eng- 
land States, some other political unit, such as the New 
England town, seems to have about the same advantages 
that the county has in other States, ^ 

In other States, such as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
^ Indiana, the legislature I’las designated the township as the 
administrative unit for school purposes. Where the town- 
ship has sufficient population to justify the maintenance of 
a complete school system, including administrative and su- 
pervisory services at a reasonable cost, the township as prob- 
ably as satisfactory as the county for a unit bf school admin- 
istration. The difficulty is that the majority of townships 
are not of sufficient size, either to provide satisfactory schools ' 
or satisfactory administrative and supervisory services. 

In other States, such as New York, Missouri, California, 
and most of the Western and Central States, schools are * ^ 
organized on the basis of what is ordinarily known as the 
‘‘common-school district.” Such districts are usually inde- 
pendent of any other political subdivision .except that cities 
of certain stipulated population are frequently designated, 
by law, as school districts. The “ central district ”, as found 
in the State of New York, formed by uniting the territory 
of several small districts, is an example of the common- 
school district type of organization. Its area is usually 
much less than the “ county.” It is independent of ai>y other • 
political unit and has a sufficient number of children and 
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resources -to give at least 12 years of instruction to the 
children living ■within its borders. 

The chiei shortcoming of the central, or community, 
school district is that too fretjuently it is not large enough to 
afford the necessary administrative and supervisory services 
■without excessive cost. This shortcoming frequently results 
in the superimposing of administrative and supervisory serv- 
ices through some higher unit of government, such as the 
State, the county, or the district superintendency union. 
Furthermore, unless plans for the creation of such districts 
are made on a State-wide basis, or at least on an area-wide 
basis, they are likely to be formed in such a way as to be 4^t- 
rimental to the educational advantages of the children who 
do not live within their borders. There is a tendency to 
gerrymander in such a way as to include territory that has 
consiilerable wealth and that really ought to belong to 
another district. The result of such organization is likelv 
to be a school system that offers good school advantages only 
in favored localities. For the most part, these shortcomings 
are due to a failure to distinguish between attendance units 
and administrative units for school purposes. They are 
, the direct result of assuming that a satisfactory attendance 
unit is also a satisfactory administrative unit. 

The problem of organizing school districts of the second 
type, namely, those created through authority delegated by 
the legislature to some board or official, is much more com- 
plicated than the problem of creating school districts by • 
general act of the legislature, as in tlie case of designating 
the county as the school district. A common practice is to 
empower a count^t^ard of education* to alter, create, or 
consolidate school districts. In some cases this'power is left 
arbitrarily to a county board of education and in other cases 
such power can be exercised by the county board only when 
authorized to do so by petition or by majority vote of the 
people affected. In some States, as in M{ssouri, there must 
be a majority of the qualified electors, voting on the question 
in each existing district, in favor of a proposed formation 
of a hew school district before it can be formed. In 'other 
cases, as in Arkansas prior to 1981, it is required only that 
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must be a majority obtained, either by petition or 
election in the territory affected, without regard to the vote 
in each existing district. Where districts are formed by 
petition it is usually required that a majority of the quali- 
fied electors in the territory affected, or in the district af- 
• fected, shall sign the petition. It is possible, however, to 
name some designated percentage of the electors to sign the 
petition before it can be acted upon. The county board of 
education may be required to form school districts or to make *' 
school-district consolidations in accordance with the will of 
the electors, as expressed through petition or election, or 
they may be given power to exercise their discretion in the 
matter. 

The order of preference of these plans for forming new 
school districts or for consolidating scluxil districts, appears 
to be as follows : 

1. Arbitrary’ power delegated to the county board of 

education or some other central board. 

2. Discretionary power by the county board of educa- 

tion to make consolidations or to form new school 
districts when authorized to do so by petition of 
a majority of the qualified electors in a territory 
affected, or by a majority of those voting favorably 
in an election held on the question in the territory 
affected. 

3. Requiring the county board of education to form new 

school districts or consolidate school districts when 
a proposed plan has been approved through peti^ 
tion signed by a majority of the qualified electors 
in the territory affected, or by a majority of thos6 • 
voting favorably in an election held in the terri- * 
tory affej^d. 

4. Requiring I county board of education to form new 

school districts or to consolidate school districts 
when a proposed plan has been approved by a 
majority in each school district affect^. 

(See appeOdix 1 for iUostratlve legal provialong for the reorgani- 
sation of administrative units.) 
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legal provisions for the internal organization of LOCAL 

SCHOOL r.MTS 

The most frequent provision of State Inw for the internal 
orgranization of local school units, viz, the organization of 
attendance areas authorizes the board of education of the 
administrative unit to locate and maintain such schools as, 
in the judgment of the board, are necessary to accommodate 
the children residing within the administrative unit. The 
law sometimes set.s up certain restrictions on the authoritv 
of the board to abolish and consolidate schools. For exani- 
ple, the law may require a school board to maintain a school 
for a .stipulated number qf children (for example, 10) resid- 
ing more than 2 miles from the nearest school, or to provide 
transportation to school at public expen.se for such children 

i he law may also require giving notice of the holding of 
heal Ts concerning the plans for the abolifion of schools 
and tlK location of new schools. 


(See api 1 for illustrative 
of attendancv areas or units.) 


legal provisions for reorganization 


SPECIAL POI.NTS OF LAW REGARDING THE ALTERATION. CREATION 
AND FORMATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS J 

In drafting laws governing the reorganization of school 
units, especially where district boundary Hines are to be» 
altered, school districts to be abolished, and new school dis- 
tricts created, special attention should be given to certain 
well-established points of law regarding such matters ^ 
Ijctice, petitions, elections, disposal 6f property and obliga- 
tions, the provision of a board for new school districts and 
the compulsory location of schools. ’ 

Notice.— The requirements as to the giving of notices and 
hearings on elections should be very specific as to the time 
limits within which notice shall be given and the form of 
publication. The most frequent basis for attacking the 
legality of consolidations is to attack the form or the time ' 
of giving hotice. There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to how strictly the statutes must be followed in the matter 
of detail m the giving of notices. .Some courts have held 
that a strict compUance with the stIKitory requirements is 
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necessary.’* Other courts have adopted the nde that a de- 
fect in giving: the notice shall be inunaterial where the re- 
sults could not have been changed if the notice require<l had 
been given.'^ As a rule the courts wi^l .not hold an election 
void as a result of a mere irregularity in the giving of 
notices where the p^irpose of giving notices has be<*n actually 
accomplished. In view of these ditferencos of opinion, how- 
ever, it. is necessary that both the letter affd spirit of the law 
be complied with by those who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the^ laws in the consolidation of schools or 
districts. It is especially imix)rtant that new schot)! laws 
be very specific in requirements and directions for giVing 
notice of elections and hearings. 

Petition. — Where a petition .signed hy a designated per- 
centage of the qualified electors is a prerequisite to the call- 
ing of an election or to taking action b}* administrative 
officers with respect to the creation of districts or the chang- 
ing of boundary lines, the filing of such petition is jurisdic- 
tional, and any election held or arty action taken without 
such a petition having been filed is void.’* Since the courts 
seem to be divided on the quest ion ^f ‘whether or not the 
names of petitioners may be attached to the petition by ai> 
authorized agent, the law should be specific as to whether 
sifch authorized signature is acceptable. A frequent point 
of dispute is whetljer or not the signer of a petition has the 
right to withdraw his name therefrom. The weight of court 
authority supports the rule that anyone who signed the 
petition may withdraw his nairte at any time before action 
is taken by those to whom it is addressed.^* It will save 

Can(l« T. Board of .School Inopectore 173 Mich. 40, 4tf N. W. 928) ; Bofijen 
?. Oremtbon (79 Ga.'709. 4 8. E. 159) ; Letcis \. Youno (116 Ark. 201, 171 
8. W. 1197). 

Btair y. Ball (78 Oreg. 231. 144 Pac. 475) ; Bharp v. G«irge (6 Aril. 65. 
46 Pac. 212) ; Peoplt f. Union High Bchool DM. (lOl Cal. 655. 36 Pac. 119) ; 
PMt y. Board of Comm, of Bev*tood Co. (178 N. C. 125. 121 8. E. 190). 

“School Diitrict A'o. * ▼. Pa<^e (US Mo. App. 134. 87 8. W. 580) ; In re 
Boh. Dietrieti .Vo*, t, i, and ♦ (122 Minn. 283. 142 N. W. 723; 20 C. J. 06). 

w Montgomery Tovnehip Bd. of Edo. v. AtMand Co. Bd. of Edn. (8 Ohio 
App. 120) ; Volley Center Soh. Diet. No. !0 v. Uenebergcr (28 Arii. 493. 
287 Pac. 958) ; People r. Btrwea (233 UL 292. 1*06 N. B. 840) ; Bch. Diet. iVo. 
II y. Bch. Diet. No. tO (63 Ark. 543, 30 8. W. 850) ; TerrUory v. Oily Counoit 
of Roewell, (16 N. W. 340, 117 Pac. 866. 35 U B. A. (N. 8.) 1113); Bch. 
DUt. No. U y. Reniek (83 Olvla. 158.*251 Pac. 241) ; In re Ifercereburg Inde- 
pendent Bek. Diet. (287 Pa. 868. 85 All. 467). 
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any dispute if the law is specific in a statement that the right 
to withdraw' names ceases when the petition has been filed 
with the booy that is to act upon it. 

Elections .— law pertaining to the calling of an elec- 
tion and the holding of elections should be specific as to 
the manner of calling the elections and the giving of notices 
the time and the manner of holding the election, the can- 
vassing of the returns, and the certifying of the results. 
The law should also be specific as to determining the results 
of the election. It is common practice for the law to state 
a if the question being voted upon receives a majority of 
t e votes of those voting at the election the question carries, 
buch a statement, how-ever, should be made specific. 

Duposal of property and obligati ms. —In the consolida- 
tion of school districts specific provision should be made 
lor the disposal of property and the indebtedness of the 
districts affecdd. ^he law should specifically declare that 
all property m^tlie districts dissolved shall become the prop- 
crty of the new district and that all debts and obligations 
o e o d districts shall become the debts and obligations of 
the new district. The courts have held that such a statute 
cannot ^ construed as impairing the obligations of a con- 
tract and that the contract does not become impaired whether 
the law provides that the new district shall take over the 
indebtedness of the old district or noU<> 

Sometime^ the law states that the bonded indebtedness of 
old districts shall remain the obligation of the territoir 
oripnally affected by them. An example of sucT. procedure 
« the recent county unit law enacted by the legislature of 

It sometimes happens that when a district is dissolved con- 
tenhon is made th^ all the debts of the district fall due and 
be liquidated. For this reason the statutes should ' 

' ^ ^ emphatically that the abolition of • 

distacts dore not cause the debts to fall due immediately. 

T keyset 

up in the law for dividing the property of the district as 

Spmcer (113 

167); People r. Bartlett (804 III. 288. 188 N. B 664) • Boarfl'f fci ^ fc ^ 
of Bdncatlon (30 W, Vm. 424, 4 8. E 040) ’ Boord of Ed. v. aoard 
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well as for a division of the debts. A general rule is to 
divide the indebtedness in the same ratio as the assessed valu- 
ation of taxable property is divided. If the school property 
is sold an equitable rule is to divide the proceeds of the 
sale in the same ratio as the assessed valuation of taxable 
property is divided. 

Provision, of a board for the new district . — Consolidation 
laws should make specific provision for the creation of a 
school board for the newly formed district. In some cases . 
it is provided that all the old board members hold office until 
the next school election. Such a plan results in a very cum- 
bersome board and frequently makes it practically impos- 
sible for the board to take any action until the school elec- 
tion is held and a small workable board is elected. The law 
should provide either for the appointment of a board to serve 
until the next .regular school election or for the calling of 
a special election to, elect a board of workable size. 

CcmtpvlsoT^ location of schools . — While it is usually safe 
to leave the location of schools and the provision of trans- 
portation of pupils to the discretion of the school board, it is 
frequently helpful in dealing with the public if the law 
states that wherever there are 10 or more children (or 
some other stipulated number) who live more than 2 miles 
from the school, the board shall either establish a school for 
their benefit or fhrnish transportation at public expense to 
the nearest school. Such a statement in the law gives a 
definite answer to the objections of people who have the fear 
that the board of a large district may hot make schools 
accessible to the children affected. 

SUM MART 

Since education is a State function, the public school are 
wholly within the control of the legislature, subject only to 
constitutional limitations. For this reason the legislature 
can create school districts or delegate the authority to create 
them. The legislature usually delegates the authority to 
create districts to some central board of education or to the 
people themselves. The legislature can abolish school dis- 
tricts, or alter or change their boundary lines, or delegate 
authority tb stipulated bodies to do so, and such action is 
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held by the courts to be no impairment of the obligations of 
contracts, since school districts do not maintain contractual 
relationship with the State, but they perform certain duties 
imposed upon them by the State. 

*^6 law should provide that each school district shall be 
under the control of a small board elected by the people for 
overlapping terms. This board should have authority to 
elect a superintendent of schools and such assistants as he 
may need, to levy taxes within the limitation of State law, 
locate schools, provide buildings and other school property, 
contract with teachers and other employees, and administer, 
within the limits of the power granted to them by the State 

law, all affairs pertaining to the schools within the respec- 
tive district ^ 

The la;^ concerning the establishment of school districts 
should be written in conformity with the pimciples that the 
district should be large enough to provide satisfactory 
schools; that all districts should be. sufficiently large to fur- 
nish needed administrative and supervisory services at a 
reasonable cost; that districts should be such as will best 
contribute to the equitable and economic distribution of 
State school funds; and that district boundaries should be 

flexible so that they qan be changed as economic and social 
conditions change. / 

In considering the organization of local school units it is 
necessary to recognize two distinct kinds of local units: (1) 
PiXi attendance umt which is composed of an area served by 
a single school and which does not nece^arily constitute a 
unit for taxation and school administration; (2) an admAiu 
letratzve wilt which comprises all the area under a local 
system of administration, which may be composed of more 
lhan one attendance unit, and which usually constitutes a 
local taxing unit for school purpose^;] Problems concerning 
the organization of administrative-nilits may be designated 
as those of exterruU orgamzation; and those concerning the 

organization of attendance units, as those of internal ^aan- 
ization. ' '' 

■ •'P “dministratiTe unite 

IS fot the legislature to designate the county, city, town, 6r 
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township, or some other political subdivision, as the school 
district, or to provide for the creation of administrative 
units by delegating authority to some central board or offi- 
cial. Examples of local school units created by the first 
kind of legislative action are to be found in the couiity 
school systems of Marj’lnnd and Louisiana, the town school 
systems of the New England States, and the township school 
systems of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana. The 
usual method of forming administrative units through dele- 
* gated authority is by empowering a county board of educa- 
tion or some other central board or the county superintend- 
ent of schools to act either upon their own initiative or 
upon being authorized to act by a petition or election of the 
electors. The county or central board of education may be 
given either mandatory or discretionary power to create new 
aitainistrative units when authorized by petition or election 
to act, i. e., the board may be compelled to act in accordance, 
with the will of the electors as expressed by petition or elec- 
tion, or it may be authorized to use its discretion in the for- 
mation of proposed school units. Furthermore, the law may 
require that the will of the electors bb determined, either 
upon the basis of a majority in the territory affected or upon 
a majority in each affected existing district. Examples of 
the external organization of school* units through delegated 
authority are to be found in the laws and administrative 
procedures in New York, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

The authority to provide for the internal organization of 
school units^ usually delegated by the legislature to the- 
board of education of the local administrative- school unit. 
Examples of how this authority is delegated and exercised 
are to be found in the laws and procedures used in Louisiana, 
Maryland, and North Carolina.^ 

In the drafting of laws regulating the alteration, creation, 
aqd formation of school districts, special care should be 
exercised in drafting the provisions concerning notices, pe- 
titions, elections, creation of a board for new districts, dis- 
position of property and obligations of old districts, the 
compulsory location- of schoSis, and the furnishing of trans- 
portation for pupils. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISI.ATION TO FACILI'TATF 

local UNITS OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 

R. C. Williams 

loico state Department of Education 

In view -of the fact that a large majority of the 127 000 
admimstrative school units in the United States are incapa- 
ble of providing proper educational facilities for their chil- 
dren, the several States should move in the direction of 
reorganizing administrative units to the end that an ade- 
quate educational program may be provided. Legislation' 
to facilitate reorganization of administrative units should 
emphasize the following basic principles: 
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1. The need for school reorganization is in harmony ■ 
with the need for reorganization of all govern- 
mental units. 

2. State departments of education .should be equipped 
and required to make studies preliimnary to the 
reorganization of any administrative unit or units. 

3. The State should adopt an equalization principle 
based on the two factors of educational need and t 
ability to pay for financing education so as to 
enable each school district to provide an adequate 
educational program. 

4. The State’s program of financing education should 
be adjusted so as to promote and encourage more 
efficient administrative units. 

5. Before, new administrative units are created, they 
should be approved by the State department of 
education. 

6. The fiscal policy of the State with respect to the 
reorganization of school administrative unitsshould 
include provision for adequjite transportation and 
school plant. 

7. Legislation should not only guarantee an adequate 
^ educational program for all children but should 

also protect ' and foster the principle of school 
initiative in the control £^nd development of schools. / 

A SUMMARY OP SOME RESULTS OF REORGANIZATION OP 
SMALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

W. H’ Gaum.mtz 

Bmior Specialist in Rural Bducatlon Problems, United Slates Office of Education 

Two purpo^ sought through the reorganization of small 
school districts into larger ones should -be pointed out as 
preeminent. In general, the purposes are first to provide 
an enriched and expanded program; second, to overcome 
the disparity among the districts concerned in financial abil- 
ity to provide modem educational'se^ices. If two or more 
local communities pool their resources and undertake a 
modem school program copperativmy, the task can be more 
efficiently performed, its purposes more . economically 

80186*— 86 B 
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achieved, end a more equitable distribution of the costs en- 
tailed effected through the larger unit of school administra- 
tion. It will be the purpose of this presentation to review 
briefly the available^ facts showing the Various outcomes 
^ which have been found to result from such reorganizations. 
Since 'studies of this problem involve many contingent and 
qualifying factors a review of the findings of such studies 
must be confined to general observations rather than de- 
tailed and specific data, ^ 

\ 

inherent IN’ LARGE ADMINt^TRATTVE UNITS 


There are obviously a number-«rf important result^ of U)e 
reorganization of small school districts into larger ones 
which are not particularly due to the elimination or consoli- 
dation of the small, inefficient schools. A reorganization of 
school distorts does not always involve the abandonment or 
consolidation of the smaller units of school administration. 
Indeed, the major purpose of such reorganization often is 
to enlarge the tax area and to effect cooperative relationships 
in the business and professional activities of the districts 
affected. Through the former the financial status of the 
small indigent district is\lmo6t invarialily improved and 
through the latter a ^ater degree of efficiency and econ- 
omy IS achieved than is commonly possible when the small 
districts are conducted independently.^^ ‘ 

It has also been observed that the reorganization of small 
school districts into large ones- tends to bring about the 
abandonment or consolidation of smaller inefficient schools. 
States operating their schools on a centralized «r large unit 
b^is have shown greater progress toward consolidation than 
those continuing on a local district basis. For example, in 
North Carolina, a State in which the schools are. organized 
on a county unit basis, the 1-room schools ha^e been reduced 
from 2,500 in 1926 to 1,500 in 1934. Reports from Delaware 
which maintains what is essentially a State system, show a 
Ruction m 1-room schools during the same period from 
251 to 134; West Virginia reports an increase in the number 
of consolidate schools from 374 in 1932, the year before 


® Covert, TImoD 
Economy. U 


R EdDcatlOMl Aclmlolttration — A PotentUI 

8. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 45. (See BlbUography.) 
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the county unit -was adopted in that State, to 1,084 in 1934. 

By contrast, similar data from such local district States as^ 
Illinois and Nebraska may be briefly examined. The former 
reported 10,148 1-room schools in 1926; in 1934 more than 
10,1)00. Nebraska reported 6.185 such schools in 1926; by 
1934 there were still 6,068. It is, of course, recd^nized that 
some (^the States organized on a local unit basis, Wash- 
ington, for example, has also shown excellent progress 
toward consolidation. But closer inve^igation reveals that 
such’kStates have effected such consolidations throU^ ^ig* 
orous campaigns to that end, often involving special fflduce- 
ments through financial aids.- The point is that consolida- 
tion has been found to be easieh in States or counties or- * 
ganized as large units of school {hlrainistration than in those 
organized on the local district basis. The coiKolrdation of 
the small, ineffective schools, therefore, must be regarded 
as one of the important results of reorganizing schools on a 
large unit basis. 

Generally speaking, the smaller the units of school admin- 
istration the greater have been the chances for loss and 
efficiency due to petty politics, nepotism, and like types of 
the personal influences from school board members. A re- 
cent study « showed a total of 423,974 school-board members 
in the United States. For the Nation this is an average 
of 1 for eveiy 2 teachers. In the county unit States there 
was an average of 18 teachers per school board member, in 
States organized on a town or township basis the average 
was 6 teachers, and in local district States there was approx- 
imately 1 board member for each teacher. Ijii-'^f^cher dis- 
tricts the ratio is usually 1 teacher to 3 board members. Con- 
trolled studies havd not been made to show the extent to 
whicl the reorganization o'ff*the. small district units into 
larger ones overcomes the financial and professiohal handi- 
caps but the evidence available, as well as the general 

** DeffeDbaogh, W. 8., and Cftrerl. Timon. School Administrative UnltR 
D. S. Office oX Edacatlon. Pampblrt No. 34. ' ~ 

**C*‘**>“»“.' O. R. Local Unlta for Educational AdnilDlatratlon. Doctor’a 
tbealB, University of Pennaylvnnla, 1932, p. 117-120. 

Seay, Maurice P. >iepotl8m in Kentucky Mountain SchooU. Mountain Life ■ 
and Work (101^6-18). October 1934. 

IQemmedaoDr. G. 8. Economics In the Operation of Public Scboola. Colorado 
Experiment Station, Ptf CoUlna, Colo. 
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chservation of school a4ministrators, points to the conclu- 
sion that reduction in the number of school board members 
is an important outcome of school reorganization. 

It is obvious that the more direct and personal the rela- 
tionships between the representatives of the people and those 
furnishing either services or goods to the schools the greater 
is the risk of favoritism and loss. In the larger school unit 
it is much easier to establish checks and balances in the ac- 
tions of school officers than in the smaller districts. 

COMP^VBATIVE MEASURES OF EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS BY 
SIZES AND TYPES OF SCHOOLS ' 

Most of the evidence showing the, results of reorganizing 
the small school districts into larger ones must be gleaned 
^ by comparing the available data showing the effectiveness 
of the consolidated and other large schools with thosfe from 
noncpnsolidated and smaller schools. As already pointed 
out, school authorities, as well as the available facts,' tend 
to agree that the consolidation and elimination of small 
schools is not only a major purpose of reorganization but 
is a natural consequence. This presentation will be, there- 
fore, briefly to examine comparative itieasures of the edii- 
^ rational effectiveness of schools classified on the basis of 
size and on the basis of whether or not they are consolidated. 

Length of term . — Perhaps the most obvious of the educa- 
tional advantages of consolidated and other large schools 
over the smaller schools are those relating to the coni para - 
J^ive amount and the grade level of education provided in 
the two types of Schools. First, the annual school sessiai is 
longer inUhe larger than in the smaller schools. For the 
Nation as a whole statistics for 1930®* show the 1- and 2- 
teacher schools to have been ‘in session an average of 160 
days during the school year; in nonconsolidated open 
country schools employing 3 or more teachers the term was 
163 days; in consolidated schools it was 168 days; in village 
and town schools it ypas 174 days. In 5 of the Southern 
States comparison of 1-teacher schools and the consolidated 

0 

Oaumnlti, W. H. Status of 'Teachera and Piinclpalt Employed in the 
-Rural Schoola of the United States. U. 8. Office of Educatjdh, Bulletin 1932 
No. 3, p. 65. . . 
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schools showed a differential in length of terra of 2 months 
or more per year ; in 8 others. 1 month or more. 

RegvJa.i'it]! of pupU attendances progrdss^ and retention . — 
The differentials between the lengths of school term pro- 
vided in schools of various sizes are usually augmented bv 
the fact that pupils attending the consolidated and other 
large schools attend and progress more regularly through 
school than those attending smaller schools.''’ Moreover, 
pupils attending the lar>j^ schools tend to remain longer 
in school.^® This latter resi^ is partly due to the fact that 
in the consolidated schools transportation at public expense 
is furmshed those living beyond reasonable walking dis- 
tances. Continifence in school is especially traceable, to the 
higher quality and the richer variety of educational services 
provided by the larger schools.^ 

For example, the smaller school districts, especially those 
of the one-teacher type, cannot provide secondary ‘ sch(M)l 
facilities within their own territorv'. Instruction on* *' this 
level is either contracted for by the home district with some 
nearby district maintaining a high school or^the children in- 
volved must secure it on their own responsibility. The 
latter alternative usually means traveling long distances 
daily or boarding away from home. Sometimes it even , 
means personal responsibility for tuition. The consolidation 
of schools, if properly planned, generally results in schools 
which are large enough to provide high-school .services for • 
boys and |;irls within the home district. 

. ' 

INSxaUCTIONAL A.ND CURRICULI M ADVANTAGES v 

The consolidated and other large schools also tend to offer 
qualitative as well as quantitative educational advantages. 
First of all, teachers in the larger schools. are likely to be 

held responsible for but 1 or 2 ^ades. In the 1-teacher 

■ ■ • ~ ~ • 

* Cooper, Herman. An Accountlnfc of ProgreBs and Attendance of Rural 
School Children of Delaware. Teachers College^ Columbia Unlvcralty. 1930. • 
(Contributions to Education. No. 422.) 

Skidmore, C. H. Marked Progresa In Conwlldatlnpr Rural Schooln. American 
School Board Joomal. 82:5«2-53. 87. Nor. 1981, 

» Larson, K. L. , One-j^oom and Consolidated Schools of Connectlciji. Teach- 
er College, Columbia Unlreralty, 1926. (Contrlbuliona to Education. No. 182.) 

Qaumnlti, W. H. Availability of Public-School Education In |lnral Communi- 
ties. U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1930, No. 34. p. 22. 
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schools they commonly must teach all the elementary grades. 
Moreover, instruction in many oi the larger schools, espe- 
cially in the upper grades, is departmentalized by subjects. 
In such schools teachers can specialize in 1 or 2 subjects and 
can thereby achieve a much higher degree of efficiency 
than is possible in the smaller schools. A school having 
two or more teachers on its staff also has a larger variety 
of abilitj^ to draw upon for instruction in such specialized 
fields as physical education, music, the practical arts, and 
the like. An enlarged Staff is likely to include teachers 
who can give trained leadership to extracurricular and 
community activities, now recognized as vital services of 
the school, especially in rural communities. Such special 
services, if undertaken at all in the local district schools, 
must depend upon 1 or 2 teachers often untrained and 
overworked. 

A number of studies have presented comparative data 
showing the growth in curricular offerings which have come 
with the reorganization of small local schools. There is also 
much general testimony claiming for consolidation increased 
extracurricular and community services. Jt has, however, 
Ijeen difficult to tabulate such changes in School services by 
types of school organization. Considered solely on the basis 
of size of ‘schools, data showing enlarged offerings and serv- 
ices in the larger schools are abundant. As was pointed 
out above, such data may at least by inference be accepte'd 
as a jlireoj^eff^t of the reorganization of small districts into 
larger ones. 

I mfrovemenU in teaching —Closely associated with 

the advantages shown in the matter of the quality and grade 
levels of educational opportunity provided is the fact that 
the larger schools are consistetitly found to employ a better- 
paid and a better- trained teaching staff. In 1930 2* a Na- 
tion-wide study revealed that teachers in 1 -teacher schools 
received an average salary of $788 per year; those in 2- 
teacher schools received $829; and those in consolidated 
schools received $1,037, annually. 


Roberts. Lyle 6. Trends In the Development pf Central RnraV Schools In 
Tiew \ork. Master's thesis, Cornell University, 1934. 

" Gaiimnlta, W, H. Statue of Teachers and rrinclpala Employed In the 
Rural Scboolh of the United States. Op. clt. p. 57. 
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It only natural that such marked differences in annual 
income should be reflected in the training and the tenure 
I » of teachers employed. The same study showing compara- 
tive data on salaries also investigated the training and the 
teaching experience of the teachers of the several classes of 
rural schools. Teachers of 1-room schools were found to have 
an average training of 4 years and 1 month a boveliigh -school 
education; teachers of consolidated schools, an average of 
5 years and 5 months beyond high school.=^‘’ There is also 
definite evidence®® to show that wl^ a given number of 
small schools are reorganized into Sntralized schools the 
training status of the teachers employed tends to rise rap- 
idly. Before reorganization 19 percent of the teachers em- 
ployed in certain common-school districts of New York were 
college graduates and 27 j)ercent more were normal-school 
graduates; after these districts had become constituent parts 
of central rural-school districts the children of these same 
communities were taught by teachers, 29 percent of whom 
were college graduates and 38 percent more were normal- 
school graduates. In other words when the schools operated 
as small independent units, C4 percent of the teachers em- 
ployed in them had less preparation than 2 y'ears in normal 
school; after reorganization only 33 j)ercent of tlie teachers 
had as little training. 

Experience data also show the teaching staff of the con- 
solidated schools to be superior, if continuance in service is 
accepted as a m’ark of superiority. The Nation-wide study 
of the status of teachers and principals referred to above 
found the average teaching e.xperience of 1-room teachers to 
be about 2 years and 6 months; in consolidated schools it 
was 3 years and 8 months. 

Achievements in scholarship, — On^^ the questions prop- 
erly and most persistently raised* is whether or not consoli- 
dated and other large schools can show greater achievements 
in the scholarship of the children attending them. Educa- 
tional literature is replpte with evidence on this point in 

* Ibid., p.- 85. 

*"GuumDits, W. n. The Oentml Rural School District of New York. 
Doctor's tbeflts, Oeor^ Waahlnipfton University, 1935. 

« Ibid., p. 104. 
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favor of the consolidated and larger schools. Studies on this 
point have carefully controlled such contingent factors as 
the mental and chronological ages of the children compared, 
the variations in the length of the school term, and tlie like. 
Such factors are found to be of great importance. However, 
some of them, increases in term length for example, are in 
themselves outcomes of reorganization. The conclusion of 
the various studies is inescapable. The c^solidated, and 
the larger schools in general, get better classroom results 
than the .smaller schools. 

^ J 

KFFECTS OF THE REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL DISTRICTS 

UPON COSTS 

Perhaps the most important consideration, especially so 
far as the progress of reorganizing small rural schools into 
large ones is concerned, is the question of comparative costs 
of consolidated and nonconsmidated schools. Considered 
from the standpoint of the number of pupils per teacher and 
the consequent per pupil cost of instruction the data avail- 
able show clearly that the consolidated and other large 
schools cost less than 1- and 2-teacher schools. The available 
facts on this point were renewed by two recent studies.*® 
The data presented by these studies clearly show that the 
abandonment of small schools effects appreciable savings in 
the p>er pupil costs when the same amount and type of edu- 
cation is pronded. But the studies point out that reduction 
in the per pupil or even in the total cost is not the major 
purpose of the reorganization of small school districts. The 

" Moosaw, C. J. A Study of Need and Opportunity In the Town of Crown 
Point. Essex County, N. T. University of the State of New Tork. Bulletin 
No. 907, 1928. 

Wilson. W. K.. and AshbauRh. E. J. Achievement Id Rural and (^>nBoll- 
dated Schools. Educational Research Bulletin, 8: 358-303. November 1929. 

Covert, Tlmon. Educational Acblevements of One>Teacher and Larger Rural 
Schools, r. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1928. No. 15. 

Cole. R. D. EducatlonnI Achlevementa in North Dakota City, Town, and 
Rural Schools. Grand Forks. University of North Dakota. Department Bul- 
letin, Tol. XV, no. 2, April 1931. 

Van Wagenan, M. J. Comparative Achievement In Rural, Town, and City 
Schools. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota. 1929, 

"Little, Harry A. Potential Economies In the Reonranisatlon of Local 
Attendance Units. Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, 1934. 

( Cod tri but tons to Education. No. 028.) 

Oaumniti, W. H, Economies Through the Hllmlnatlon of Very Small 
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major purposes emphasized are : To create a more efficient 
unit of education, to provide better and more suitable educa- 
tional opportunities, and to broaden the base of educational 
support. 

Indeed, so generally are these the purposes actually sought 
in practice, that per teacher or per chlssroom costs are usually 
found to be higher in the reorganized schools. Economies 
from school consolidation find expression in the greater 
amount, the superior quality, and the enriched character of 
the education provided by the two types of schools rather 
than in the reduction of the tax bill. As wa^ndicated by 
the quantitative and qualitative results of s(^lmol reorgan- 
ization reviewed by this presentation, the consolidated and 
the larger schools provide more and better educational op- 
portunities. If these can be provided by the reorganized 
unit of administration at no additional costs, a condition 
frequently found to obtain by students of this problem, 
then the superior results achieved must be regarded as a 
clear, economic gain. If the costs of maintaining the larger 
and better schools are increased but such increased costs are 
* less than the increased value of the additional quality and 
quantity of education purchased, then the net result is also 
an economy. School districts considering reorganization 
must obviously weigh the costs entailed in the same way as 
the purchase of commodities is considered. If a better 
quality, or a larger amount of a given commodity is desired, 
the purchaser must be prepared to pay a higher price. 
He niust look to longer service and greater usefulness for 
his economic differential. ^ 


Larsen, B. L. Op. dt. 

Compt^, C. E. The County, a School Administration Unit. Minnesota 
Municipalities, 16: 181, 18;l, May 1930. 

I’eterso\i, Fred. Report ot KUnunth County School District. Klamath 
Falla, Oreg., Board of Education, April 1030. 
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LEGAL PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF LEGISLAtTIVE 

PRACTICE 


(Supplementary to •• Legal Principles and Practices Concerned with 
the Organization of Local School Units", pp. 43 to 60. ) 


Howard A. Dawson 

Ai»i,lant Director, Detearcfi Division. Xational Education Association 


EXAMPLE8\pF PROCEDURE 
SCHOOL UNITS IN STATES 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


IN THE EXTERNAL REORGANIZATION OP 
HAVING THE COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT 


TAe New York plan . — ^In New York the law provides for 
the creation of central school districts formed by the con- 
solidation of contiguous school districts. . The State cora> 
missioner outlines the procedure under which such district 
may be formed. The regulations of the State commissioner 
require that the proposed district shall consist of a group of 
existing districts around a natural or logical center and that 
It shall include all the territory that may reasonably be 
included therein. A central district is required to include 
such resources, population and taxation, as will insure well- 
organized, graded instruction in both elementary and high- 

^hool subjects. The procedure in forming central districts 
is described as follows;* 


The districts desiring to organize a central rural district secure 
P^ltiond outlining the boundaries of the proposed district, its bonded 
debts, taxable resources and other detailed facts. Either the electors 
In a majority of the districts to be included, or a majority of all 
. >- the propo*d dietrlet e.a« favor .e^rZlr^tlo" 

When the commissioner of education recelvea this petition he sends 
out an examiner from his office to check up on facts, meet the people 

^trict he pr<^8 to issue an order laying out the district A school 

meeting of e lectors residing in the proposed district is then held 
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and a formal vote taken on the establishment of the central rural 
school. If favorable the meeting proceeds to elect a board of educa- 
tion of five members. This board has Jurisdiction over all schools 
in the central rural district. It becomes, In fact, a rural consoliduteil 
district or, as It is culled in New York State, a “ central rural school.” 

The A-vkansas plan } — In 1927 the Arkansas Legislature ' 
enacted a law giving discretionary power to the county 
boards of education to consolidate school districts when pe- 
titioned to do* so by a majority of the qualified electors 
residing in the territory affected. The county board of edu- 
cation was composed of five members elected by popular 
vote in. the respective’®counties. A\nien the county superin- 
tendent and a group of interested citizens decided upon the 
territory to be included in a proposed district, petitions 
were drawn up describing the boundaries of .the territory 
and circulated among the qualified electors. If a majority 
of the qualified electors residing in the territory affected 
signed the petition (present district lines were not consid- 
ered in determining the majority) the county board of edu- 
cation gave notke of a hearing on the question^ and if, in 
their judgment, the proposed district would adequately serve 
the educational interest of the cliildren affected they issued 
an order creating the proposed district. If, in the judg- 
ment of the county board of education, the proposed district 
did ®ot include the territory that should be included and 
was set up without giving due^consideration to the educa- 
tional welfare of children residing outside the proposed dis- 
trict, as well as inside, the county board could deny the 
petition and refuse to create the proposed district. Wlien 
the proposed district was created by qct of the county board 
of education, all the directors of the comnonent districts 
remained in office until the next annual sclwl election, at 
jvhich time a new board of six directors was^ected by the 
people. 

The State board of education, in order to facilitate the 
creation of consolidated districts set up a division of shrveys 

‘Dawwn. Howard A., and Little, Harry A. Financial and Admlnlstratlre 
Neetls of the Public Bcbools of ArkangaB, vol. I, 1930, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Ark. 
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in th^ State department of education. Through this divi- 
sion complete surveys were made (.f each of the 75 counties 
and county-wide plans for the formation of 'consolidated 
districts and for the location of consolidated schools were 
drawn up. Although there were no legal requirements that 
the plan proposed by the State department of education l*e 
adopted, the county boards of education, without exception. 
adoptCHl county-wide plans of consolidation. The plan.s 
adopted were usually the (»nes worked out cooperatively by 
the State department of education and the ccmnty super- 
intendent of schools. After the adoption of such county-” 
wide plans the- county hoards of education, with few excep- 
tions. did not permit any consolidations to be made that 
did not confo'iTu to such plans. 

This plan of consolidating school districts together with 
the establi^hment of the State equalizing fund in 1929, 
which guaranteed each school district sufficient funds to 
maintain an 8-month school term on tlie basis of a uniform 
salary schedule and a uniform schedule for other costs, in- 
cluding transportation and debt service, greatly accelerated 
the consolidation of schools. Insofar as the number of 
children affected was concerned, about 60 percent of the 

proposed plans were put into operation in a period of 2 
, years. 

The chief objection to this plan is that in order to have 
adequate administrative and supervisory services for the 
schools, a county sj’stem of administration had to be super- 
imposed over the central districts. The State-wide survey 
showed that the State would be divided into 507 central 
districts and t^at not more than 73 administrative and 
supervisory units were needed. In all cases, however, the 
plans for the consolidated schools were such that they would 
fit into a county unit plan of administration. This plan 
has the advantage of forestalling the need for superconsoli- 
dation of districts if the larger unit of administration, such 
as the county, is adopted in the future. 

TAe Missouri Under the provisions of an act by 

the Mis.sou n Legislature of 1931. the county superintendent 
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of schools of eRch county is required to call & inceting of the 
jtresidents iind clerk> or >ec'Veiarie.>- of all the various' sclmol 
i di^t^icts in his county fc»r the j)urjKi>e of selecting a board 
of six members to ^ known as a ** redistricting board.’’ 
The members of the redistricting boanl are required to be 
residents of the county* for which thev serve and not more 
than one member can be chr>x'n from the same municipal 
township. It is the duty of the reili.-trictingf Ixiard to formu- 
late plans for enlarged and consolitlated districts oompt)sed 
of contiguous territory* in their county. The board has no 
authority to propose a district thaf has an aggregate assessed 
valuation of less than C'l.oOO.OCK) unless such district has an 
area of 50 square miles or more. The county* superintendent 
of schools is given authority to authorize the board to pro- 
]^se the establishment of districts having a .^mailer area, 
but such action as to the forming of propo^ed enlarged dis- 
tricts of less than 50 square miles shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the State superintendent of schools. The 
redistricting boards working through their county super- 
intendents are also authorized to propose districts consisting 
of territory in two or more counties. The countv superin- 
tendent is required to file with the. county clerk a map 
showing the boundary lines of the propjosed' school district 
and to cause to be published once, in at least one newsimper 
in each county, the numbers of such proposei^ school <lis- 
tricts, together with the list of the e.xisting school districts 
of whiqh the proposed enlarged districts are to be composed. 

Upon the receipt-of a petition signed by not fewer than 
50 legal voters residing in the proposed enlarged district 
and not fewer than 5 from each component district affected, 
the county superintendent is required to call a meeting of 
the electors in each component district for the purpose of 
accepting or rejecting the proposal for an enlarged district. 
Both printed and posted notice must be given to the electors 
of each district affected. In order to form the proposed dis- 
trict, a majority of the electors voting* on the question at 
the meeting or election in each district, must appfove. If 
any district fails to' give a majority approval of the pro- 
posed district the proposal fails. The county superin- 
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tendent is then authorized to formulate another plan and 
meetings or elections are held upon the questioDapf approv- 
ing the proposal. The same proposal cannot be submitted 
to the districts twice within a period of 12 months. 

The State department of education set up a division of 
surveys and, through trained workers in this division, made 
^rveys and set up proposed plans for enlarged districts 
in HOT counties. These plans can be accepted or rejected 
by the redistricting boards. The purpose of making such 
plaim was to ky oflf districts taking into consideration the 
children of the whole county and its surrounding territory, 

and to set up ^hools that conform to the minimum standards 
of school efficiency.* 

There are three fundamental weaknesses in the Missouri 
plan : 


1. The law forbids the redistricting l^ards to divide 
any present ^hool district in setting up enlarged 
districts. This means that the best convenience of 
many children will be neglected. Wherever gerry- 
mandering has been practiced in the formation of 
districts, the inequalities and inconveniences 
produced by this sfystem will, to some extent, be 
perpetuated* It is a very difficult matter in any 
county that is divided into numerous small districts 
to set up a convenient and economical plan that will 
division of the territory of present 


2. The law does not permit the formation of the pfo- 
posed distrit^ without the approval of a majority 
of the electors in each district affeeted. Such a 
plan means that a very small minority of the people 
in a logical school area can defeat the purpose of 
M overwhelming majority.^ Such a plan is un- 
- democratic and, of nedbsity, will result in denying 
many children adequate school advantages and in 
perpetuating a school situation that is unnecessarily 


^Mluonrl. Blgbty-tbird Beport of Public Scbobla. 
ent of PnbUc BebooU, J^non City, Mo. .»■ 


10S2, State SuporintoDd- 
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expensive to the taxpayers. But small progress is 
made in tlie consoli(iation of school districts except 
where such districts can be formed by the approval 
of a majority of the electors v'oting on the question 
in the territory affected. A majority should not’ 
be determined on the basis of present existing dis- 
trict lines. 

■‘ 3 . Manyof the proposed districts will have neither suffi- 
cient children nor financial resources to afford a 
complete arrangement for adininistrati,ve and 
supervisory services under the control of the board 
of the district. In order to have such services it 
will be necessary to superimpo.se them through the 
county or some larger unit. 

* Examples of procedure in the interned reorganization of 
school units . — The problems of locatiftg and organizing 
schools within the administrative unit is very much the 
same whether the administrative unit is created by direct 
action of the State legislature or by action of central boards 
created by the legislature; that is, the problems of the in-, 
ternal organization within a county school system or a 
centralized school district system are very much the Same 
except the problem in the first case is likely to be concerned 
with a larger area and a larger number of pupils. The ex- 
amples of procedure in the internal reorganization of school 
units, given below, are taken from States organized on the 
basis of the county as the administrative school unit. The 
procedure in organizing attendance units in centralized or 
consolidated school districts, such as those described for 
New l^rk, Arkansas, or Missouri, would be very much the 
same. It happens, however, that in making plans for cen- 
tralized jBchool districts the plans for attendance units are 
usually made first, and the creation of the administrative 
units is an outcome bf the plan for attendance units. 

The Maryland plan . — In Maryland the county board of 
education has complete authority to corilolidate schools and 
to locate such schools as, in its judgment, are necessary to 
provide for the education of the childien in the county. The 
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following is the only provision of law in.Maryland regard- 
ing these matters: ^ 

The county board of wlucation shall consolidate schords Whenever 
In their Judgment, it is practicable, and arrange, whe* possible with- 
out charge to the county, and shall pay, .when necessarf. for the trans- 
portetlon of pupils to and from such cousolidated sch^ls.* 

The Lovisicma plan . — In Louisiana the autjiorilj to con- 
soliclq,te schools and to locate schools rests fin the parish 
board of education. Theii>authority in this fespect is very 
much the same as the authority of the county boardt: of cdu- 
•catioh in Maryland. The provision of the law, however, is 
sdmewhat more specific than in the case^jf Jffaryland : 

The. parish school board shall have authority to 'establish such pub- 
lic schools as it may deem necessary to provide adeijunte school faclll- 
Ues for the children of the parish, and also trade schools, evening 
schools, schools for adults, schools and classes for exceptional chil- 
dren., and such*other schools dr classes as may be necessary to meet all 
special or exceptional requirements. Central or high schools may be 
estiihllshed when necessary, but no high school shall be established 
without the sanction of the State department of education. Practical, 
Industrial, aud agricultural courses shall be fostered by the public- 
school officials, and the State board of education shall have authority 
to extend special financial aid to schools meeting required standards 
in such courses, with such funds as may be available for such pur- 
poses. The general fund of the parish school board shall consist of 
State current school fund, poll taxes, tines, bond forfeitures, police 
Jury approprlaUons, proceeds from the sale of timber or lnc<»ie from 
oil or gas ; In short, all schcxil funds except those voted or appro- 
priated for special purposes. No special advantage shall be given 
out of the general school funds for the high schools. Buildings addi- ' 
tlons to buildings, repairs, supplies, sites,, and equipment may be 
provided out of ^the general funds. OommnnltJes desiring better 
facilities and longer sessions than can be provided by a distribution 
of the general funds giving equal sessions' to all schools shall secure 
same by voting special taxes or obtaining funds from other sources 
than the current or^eneral funds.* * 

Th£ ^forth Caveiifui plan,— In North Carolina the power 
of the county board of education to consolidate and locate 
schools is very much the same as in Maryland and Louisiana, 
the chief distinction being that the county board of educa- ' 


state department of edovatlon. 


'Maryland Public School Law, 1027. 
naltimore, Md. Ch. 4. «eo. 50. 

•Louisiana mile Schwl Uwa of. Thlr'teeutb compilation. 1926. State 
department of educaUon. Baton K,.uge. La., p. lei. see. 2 of art. 100, 1922 
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tion is required by law to drj^w up a county-wide plan for 
the location of schools and the creation of local attendance 
disfricts, and.after such plan is drawn up, consolidations ncjt 
in conformity with the plan cannot be made. 

School districtSk ^ — ^The county board of education shall fnaintain in 
each county a convenient number c>f school districTs. There may be 
one district for each elementary school or there may be two or more 
elementary schools In the same district. ThcTr may be one district 
for both the elementary and the high school, or a siH‘cial high-school 
district may be created embracing two or more school districts. But 
no special high-schoo! district shall be create<l unless provlKtCns are 
made for conducting all the elementary schools and the high scbcxd 
in the proposed special hlgh-school district in the same length of 
term. Whenever a special high-scliool district is created embracing 
two or more elementary schools, the committee, or J)oard of trustees, 
of the district In which the high schOfil is located shall have the same 
jurisdiction over the high school that it has'over the elementary 
school. V 

There may be one district and one school committee' for both races, 
or the races may have separnte districts and separate school com- 
mittees. The county board of education shall consult the conven- 
iences and necessities of each race In hxlnj? the bouptlary llual^u^ 
school districts for each race, und It shall be the duty of the co^u£y 
board of education to record In a book kept for the purpose the 
.locution of each school district and the boundary lines of each. 

County-wide plan, of organisation . — The county board of education 
shhll create no new district, nor shall it divide or abolish a district, 
nor shall It consolidate districts or parts of districts, except in 
accordance with a county-wkle plan of orpanization, as follows: 

1. The cpunty hoard of education shall present a diagram or 

* map of the county showing -the present location of each' 

, _ district, the position of each, the .locution oJ%)uds, streams, 

and other natural barriers, tlie number of children in each 
district, and the size and comjltlon .of each school building 
in each district. The county board of education shall then 
prepare a county-wide plan for tlie organization of all the 
schools of the county. This plan shall indicate the proposed 
changes to be made and how districts or parts of districts 
are proposed to be consolidated so as to work out a more 
advantageous school system for the entire qpunty. 

2. Before adopting the county-wide plan, the «)unty board of 

education shall call a meetltag of all the kchool committee- 
. men and tfie boards of trustees and lay the proposed plan 

^ **Bchool flUtricts as used here, refers to ottendaoce units or districts, 
not to administrative unlt»i which In North Carolina are the counties. 
30185®— 36 ^ 
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before tbem for their advice and suggestions: After recelv- 

and trustees, the county 
wi If. shall have authority to ndopt a county- 

wide plan of organization, and no districts or parts of a/v 

fnH “‘•tide. Shall be 0^0- 

sotiiiated. or the boundary lines changed, unless the consoU- 

he nV^ r boundary linos is in accordance with 

That 7 tt <.rsanlzation: ProviJe^ 

wfse tlT ' board of education deems it 

uotT^ t?’ ‘'I' '“’"bted plan, the board shall 

theL « . ^ and Interested patrons and give 

Itn leZZ ‘ ->• 

The meeting required to. be held before the adoption of the 
<^nty^e Plan shall pe called, and the njficaloi Z 
q t cd to be given of a contemplated, modification or c hange 

least JO days before the meeting or the hearing in a news 

rZ « nott aMZssed 

to mse affected thereby, giving the hour and day and place 
f the meeting or the hearing and the purpose thereof and 

ZttlZZ Z upon all Z 

• trustees. If no newspaper be published in 

the county seat, such notice shall be poMed at the court- 

ouse^and at a public place m each township in the county 
JO days prior to such meeting. county 

iZnZZZZ T Plon shall be held 

ir^ahd or ineffectual because of any failure to comolu uyith 

tr:.T 

J^pnSt tad tot tbl8 purpo^, the amoeet eh°aU Zr“n 

irlf fh ««d>loa of^irpTh 
tard edi^u™ ir..rta“p" p:::.'"^ '°"r 

reTa-Totar" ‘T" E.r:r.:: 

to »o “”1 '» 'be amoual 

ah^rr^oi «*■ «“y part ofathe proposed plan 

board of educaH^ sL^thriLXTutX f 
-he.d<«nota .a aoootaac. whh 
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When the proposeil county-wide plan is adopted the coupty 
l)oard shall notify the committeemen and boards of trustees 
as to what part* of the plan the board proposes to carry 
out first and in what order the other parts of the plan 
w’ill be considered, and the preference shall be given to 
tliose districts in which the mnnls are greatest, If the funds 
for providing the .equipment are iiuule available. ^ 

In tho event that any child, or children, of any district, or 
any part of a, district, are without adequate school ad- 
vantages and those advantages may be improved by trans- 
ferring said'clilld or children to a school or schools in ad- 
joining districts, the county board shall authority 

to make such a tmnsfer. But this shall not empower 
the county board of education to abolish or divide a district 
unless such act shall bo in harmony with the county-wide 
plan of organization. The temporary transfer of such child 
or children may be made until such time as the county-wide 
plan will provide more advantageously^or them.® 


* I^Drlh Carolina, Public School Law of, Codlflcntion of 1023, as Amended, 
and Subsequent Legislation Enacted by^ General Asaomblios of Extra Session, 
1924, and Re^fular Sessions ^23, 1927. and 1929. State department of 
public Instruction, EUlelgh, N, 6. Pp. 22-23. sec. 73-a, art. 6. 
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appendix B ' 

SURVEY F,N-D..xas «EOARD,Kg' SCHOOE ADMINISTRATIVE 

UNITS 


, Timon (’overt 

Special^ In School Finance. United Statco Office of Education 

Considerable constructive criflbisni is given in regard to 
«-hooI administrative units and their relation to schod 

ruraTar " '"■“•'““y all,educational survey reports involving 
rural areas. Such criticism varies from mention of unsatis^ 

ctory situations to providing detailed plans for redistrict- 
g an entire Stat^', county, or smaller area. The excerpts 
which follow arc typical of the many findings to be found 
in survey rc^ports published during the past 15 years ' 

;ve^;rLr - --e 

man,. „a„Uri.s et .Hat aZ“ IZTlZJ:. 

Quoting again from the same reports a similar criticism 
appears but the difference between the enlargement of ad 
mmistrative and taxing units and the co^lidation of 
schools within districts is explained: ^ 

in .he matter *, LJhZL "I' 

it hns dIscovenKi to ilcscrilie as one of>Uie grenteat .vu. ' 

York Slate school sj-steni the small Joot dUW« TO, i, 

Of the districts leads to the most Rtrivinw *i smallness 

and to Inefflclencles of administration so glarin^’In^ 
peo[.le of the State can be led to see the nwessltv of « nh “ ® 

a straightfor ward statement of pe case, - change through 

^<*“*“--‘>0" -od 8uper,i..„„. 

* Ihld., p. 094-0U5. • o fch 
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Before reriewing the criticisms of the present small district it 
is important that the niimls of readers l)e freed from one p<»ssible 
source of misunderstanding. An increase in tlie size of a school 
district is not to be confused at ell with tlte consolidation of scliools. 
A large school district may have several schools. This is the ease 
in every city in the State. The city is a unit of taxation anci a unit 
of administration, but it does not limit its school operations to a 
single building. What the rural pt'ople of New York State object 
to ordinarily is having the pupils from several sch'H>l districts sent 
to one building. Consolblation of schools has been disposeil of, so 
far as this suney is concerned, by the recommendation made in an 
earlier paragraph. Let consolidation come only at the option of tlie 
people, not under compulsion from the district superintendent or the 
State department. When, on the otlier hand, this survey states, as 
it must, that the small district is the bane of New York State e<lu- 
cation, and when it advocates, as it must, a reform in this matter, 
the argument is not at all about consolidation of schools but about a 
correction of difficulties in taxation and control which grb;«\- out of 
the small size and con.sequent inelflciency of the governing unit. 

The most striking evidence that the small unit is a source of gross 
injustice appears in the fact that again and again coimpon-.school 
districts can be found which lie next to each otlier and have about 
the satjje number of pupils but are wltlely different in the value 
of their assessable property. For example, a district having a rail- 
road or a factory will have a high valuation ; a neighboring district 
made up entirely of farming land will have a very low valuation. 
These conditions will always continue so long as districts are as 
small as they are now. There ought to be n large enough unit drawn 
on in each case so that the advantages of the ta^ derived from the 
factory or the railroad will lie distributed to all the people who 
contribute even indirectly to the life of the community. • * • 

Ajiother report of a survey made at about the' same time 
as that of New York State recommertds definitely for a 
county school administrative unit to replace the township 
district : ” 

♦ t V 

1. The county unit of organization makes possible statesmanlike 
administration and businesslike management Policies and methods 
of procedure may be evolved applicable to the -entire county. The 
county may be divided, without regard to township or town lines. 
Into an appropriate number Jrf elementary-schooji. Junior higb-sebool, 
and senior blgh-school attendance districts; school grounds, school 


• Public Education In Indiana, Report of the Inillnna Ediicntlon Survey 
CommisaloD. 1^. 198—200. New York, N. Y., General' Education Board. 
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*““y standardized; a 
uniform sa\ary schedule for ail teachers may be adopted, based on 

■ service, and efficiency; uniform 

courses of study may be prescribed for aU schools; etc. On the bu-^i- 
B d., the adoption ,ae a,,a„,y. pa,t eaaWa, oaa 
buy all Bcbool suppUas, to employ all Janitors, to pnWde for tbe 
ttansTonatltm of aU scbool oblldrrn. to keep all soIkk,! .trouts, to 
make all school reports, etc. For the sake of ecnomj ,i„ne the 

rt^"h,r:;:“.u »"*> ext^raaant 

2. The county system makes it possible to provide at a reasonable 
wst appropriate educational leadership in the person of a v.ell- 
tralned and experienced superintendent ; also, and es{>eciallv. adequate 
super>lsion, as there is enough administrative and supervison- work 

Ilf employment not only of a ‘compe- 

tent cou^ superiDtendent but also of a number of well-trained and 
erpenenced helping teachers. ^ 

3. l^e ovmnty system also makes it possible to offer uniform and 
^sslble elementary- and hlgh-school opjk.rtunitles to all children 

ef one section will not have to attend poorlv 
maintained and antiquated one-teacher schools, while the children of 
another enjoy the advantages of modern consolidated schools. 

4. A a.untv system make^the support of the schools of the county 
a common obligation, each citizen of the county contributing accord^ 

d“^P^ear ««eritlce thus 

Reports indkaic greater edwaiipnal values in large 'dis- 
tnets.—lhQ report of the survey of education in Utah calls 
attention to good, school administrative conditions in that 
State, as a result of large districts and as compared to sys- 
tems m small-district States. Very little difference was 
found in the progress through school between pupils in rural 

erntory and those in urban schools of the State The 
report* states: 

« 

a., period of years de- 
wmmimlty as a whole has develped under 
‘^ondltlomv an educational system which, while not without 

“Ore advanced and progressive features than 
the systems of many blder and richer States. 

ITie State ^s advanced further than any other Western State in 

^ consolidation of small pchools into 

Utah approach. 

at least, the standard of the city schools of the State. 

No. 18!^*P.**8. *“ ’■*“**• ®- Bureau of Educatloo. Bulletin, 1926, 
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In contrast to the findings of the Utah survey rej)ort con- 
cerning the efficiency of schools. Cavins found * a marked 
difference between pupils of small and* large schools, in- 
dicating greater efficiency in the large schools and districts: 

In respect to intelligence, the rural pupils are only 68 percent of the 
standard, whereas the city pnplls are 78 percent. This would lead 
ns to expect the city pupils to make a higher percent of achievenient 
In the various school subjects. On the contrary, we find the opposite 
Is triie. This is one of the most surprising revelations contained in 
the entire Investigation. We find the rural pupils are ahead in every 
single subject; 2 percent ahead in arithmetic. 9 percent' ahead in rate 
of reading. 12 percent ahead In comprehension of reading, 10 percent 
lahead in speed of writing. 6 percent ahead in quality of writing, and 
^percent ahead in spellinp. 

Firunwhl implication.^ rega^^ing large and small dis- 
tracts. In a report of the Missouri school survey it is stated 
that the ability of districts in the^State varies to a marked 
degree. For example.® one district in Laclede County had a 
taxable valuation per child of $640, as compared to $108,537 
valuation per child in another county. The survey commis- 
sion pointed out the need for revision of revenue units on a 
more scientific basis and recommended the State as a unit 
for a large part of the public-school cost. 

A. later report of a school survey in Missouri recommends 
among other things : ' 

To ^iminate all districts having a low assesseil valuatiom There 
are l,fw4 districts that cannot raise per year with which to run 
’ their schools and 3,383 that cannot, by voting the constitutional limit, 
raise more than $650 upr year. Of course, the SttiTe in many In- 
stances appropriates special money to these poor districts, but even 
then many districts do not have enough money to maintuin an ef^ 
dent school. And In addition, the money contribme<l by the Statejb 
often wasted because of the small enrollment. According to the li^ 
annoal report, 55 teachers for the school year 1927-28 received 1^ 
tlian $200. 106 receive between $290 and $300, jnd 368 received fr^ 
$300 to $400. During the same year 3,552. or almost one-half of tm 
rural teacher^ received lees than $600 for the year, which is less 
than $30 per month for‘the 12 months. The proposed plan, with 


Rtato Department of 


' •School Roirey of Type Counties of West Virginia. 

Schools. Charleston, W. Va., 1923. Pp. 60-61. 

•Facts Concerning Public Education In Missouri. Supplement to the 
leventy-artta report of the public schools. . . . State superintendent of public 
schools, Jefferson City, Mo., 1624. P. 37, 

’Flnandng Mucatlon in Mlssoarl. State superintendent of public acboola 
Jefferaon City, Ido.. 1929. P. 21. " 
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suffident State aid for tiie poor districts, will make it possible for 
all boards of education to have enouph money to provide adequate 
educational facilities for the children. 

The commission which surveyed schools in Florida re- 
ports : ® 


An adequate and efficient school administration seeks to--^ 

Establish accepted and recognized spund tinancinl policies 
and programs. 

Establish equital)le distribution of tax hnnlems. 

Establish insurance of conformity to contractnral ol)li:iations 
on the" part of all pershiw dealing with the board of 
education. 

Enforce compliance with all legal requirements in the trans- 
action of school liusiness. 

Anticipate all financial needs for the future educational pro* 

- gram as developed by the educational staff. 

Safeguard school funds against misuse or loss. 

Develop a i.rocedure which will a.ssure proper standardiza- 
tion and care of all school material, supplies, equipment, 
and buildings provided by public funds. 

In.-tall a complete and satisfactory system of accounts In all 
It.s ramifications, and a program of publicity which por- 
trays facts concerning the school system, and thereby estab- 
lish CQpfldence In the school system on the part of its 

• teachers, the community, and the public at large. 

The creation of special-tax school districts and the legislation con- 
sequent i>n this has produced a history of oonfosed interpretations 
and varied organization types. The laws are not at all clear as to 
thej-elatlve anthorlty of the three bradches of the school organlza- 
tions, namely: (o) County superintendent of public instruction, (6) 
county board of education, (e) trustees of special-tax school districts. 

Reccmnmndai'ions for reorgamzatlon of jnibUc-fschool 
systenvi.—\xi its survey of the public schools of Arkansas,’ the 
research department- of the State department of education 
made explicit recommendations for .reorganizing the States 
public schbols and placing^them on sound financial and 
educatit^pal basis. The recommendations are in part as 
follows : ® . . 

The study shows that lu order best to meet the edncatlonai meeds ' 
of the children It will be necessary to reduce the number, of school 


commiMlon. T.IU- 

• Flnandal and AdmlnUtratiTe Needs of the Public Schools of Arkansas 
.State superintendent of public Inatmctlon. . Dttle Rtfctmtnk., la.'io. To L k 
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9 districts from approXTmately that existed in 1920 to at ieast 

30^ consoiidated districts and to reduce the nuiiil^er of schools from 
approximateiy 4^ to at, least 1.78G. When budtreta were worked .mt 
for each of the 307 proposed school districts it was found tliat 210 of 
tbeu) "ouid Hot have suffici(*nt funds to tnuiniuin elementary and hich 
scho».)ls for an 8 -month term on tlie basis of tlie OQualization scliedule 
now setup by tlie State lioard of tHiucation.. A school protfruimof this 
kiud in these 21G centers would require annually $1,982,000 In addi- 
tion to iLeir income from an 18 mill tax and the present State 
aj[iportlonmeut. 

It was fouml that many of the proposed consolidatetl school dis- 
tricts could not erect the necessary school buildin^-s witlmut ineurring 
bonded debt in excess of 7 jiercent of the assessetl valuation of tax- 
able propert.v. The amount of indebtedness in excess of 7 jiercent 
necessary to build new buildings was found to be $749,288. It Is 
recouimenifed that the State furnish this amount of money for 
schiHil-building puriwses. This should probably be doue by a State 
bond issue. 

Many school district.^ that have maintained theihest schools are 
greatly embarrnssetl because of excessive bonded Indditedness con- 
tracted during the past few years. Relief from this situation must 
l»e bad if many of these schools are to continue to operaTe. It is 
recommended that for any one of the proposed di.stricts fornietl through 
the consolidation of districts, the State as.sume the obligation of meet- 
ing the annual payment of Interest and principal on the bomleil 
Indebtedness of that district in excess pf 3 i^ercent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable proj>erty. It Is also recommended that the State 
undertake to equalize the educutioual opportunith's In those con- 
solidated districts on the basis of 9-month school- term In ftich central 
high sch|^>l and nt least an S-moiith school term in each subsidiary 
school. The annual amount of State aid necessary to equalize on this 
basis, and to assume the responsibility for all indebtedness In excess 
of 3 percent of the assessed valuation would be approximately 

12.559.000. 

If these recommendations are caiTled out be nivessary to 

enact laws rigidly restricting the power of 8 cho^board.s to contract 
lndebtednes.s In the future. It will also In* neces.sary to amend some 
of the present laws couceming consoHdatiou so as to facilitate the 
consolidation of districts and to remove some of >he uncertainties 
concerning consolidation. If this pn>gram Is put Into effect adequate 
standard school buildings can be providi-u for every child in the State 
and a 9-month school term can be maintained In each Idgb-school 
center and at least an 8 -month school fonn can be maintained in 
each elementary school center. There will be 2.55 ^consolidated dis- 
tricts that will receive atil on this basis. The other .52 centers have 
sufficient funds to maintain a sch«xd prognim considerably better than 
the one maintained in the other 255 centers. 
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The commissiOD created by the legislature of the State i)f. 
Mississippi in 1930 to study the government of that State 
and make recommendations for desirable changes reported 
conij’erning school administration as follows 

«dmlnlstration are recom- 

control of the county school fund be placed 
If ix‘inr’IS ^ authority 

If «noh ? the preparation and recommendation 

of such p ana as are involved in the proper dlsi>06lUon of this fund 
in order that his professional leadership in such matters may have 
proper opportunity to function. 

2. That the members of the county school board be elected by the 

^ws ch.y8"p. 6 iT' 

3. That In case the county school board Is given the authorltv 
meru.oned above („ut only, ,n that case) the mlbers of aT oS 
boards Jte elected by the qualified voters of the district. 

4. That the wonty superintendent of education be chosen and he 
removable by the county school board which should also have auLr- 

IL nL K minimum shall 

^a^flr f Residence within the county should not be a 

^a lficatlon foi-thls position. The professional requirements for the 

mr superintendent should be raised by the State board 

This Is mi** a professionally trained person In the position. 

^moiL f which a non-ex-offlclo State board 

th^nm h”“ of political considerations can assist In 

the promotion of the welfare of local schools, (it Is believed that an 
amen^ent to 204 of the constitution Is not neresi^H*^:^::; 
o!it this recommendation.) ^ 

"‘^^^’■‘“tendent of educaUon thus qualified and 
ITar f r *! ^ authority to nomluate.the superintend 

ent or principal teacher In all districts except separate districts 
The measures recommended above will shift the center of gravity of 
toe c^nty superintendent’s duties from admlnlslratlon to supervision 
and he cannot well perform these functions without cooper^lve re- 
onaPfT tT beads of each of toe local schools. The higher 

aucrh^ T. ”®ke him helpful to 

ch boards in securing the best persons for these positions. In case 

elven to nominate as suggested he then should be 

nrrr : lzzxtt: 

.-...rd'L.rTi s’lrrii'iAS; as, "*• 
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*. * *. • 

. \ *6. That the special consolidated school districts which have tlie 
Wsentlal characteristics of an educational service unit, namely, on 
tfH^^uately equipped high school of 150 pupils or more, should be 
■ glTOikgrestar iudependence tlian that provided for in the present law. 
Whenever the State board of education so authorizes, such a district 
should have the power to elect teacliers. fix their i>ay, sign contracts, 
and issue pay certificates directly uixni the county depository, but 
subject, for tlie time being at least, to their being countersigned by the 
• county superintendent. 

7. That a general law be passed placing local laidgetary control an<l 
the tax rates of all school ^Jistrlcts in any county, except the munlc- . 
ipal separate districts, in the hands of the board of sui>ervlsor^, 
.subject to an appeal to the State bottrd of education which, if it ap- 
proves the appealj should carry it to the deiwirtnient or commission 
of local governniCTt, the decision of which should be final. 

8. That a lavv |liould be passeil authorizing the transfer from the 
board of suitervigors to the county school board of thV budgetary 
control and the fixing of the tux rates of all school dlstrldts in the 
county, except the municipal separate districts and tlie special con- 
solidated districts, when such transfer is approved by a vote of the 

• majority of the qiiallfled voters at an election duly called, on petition '• 
of a specified percdntage of the qualified electors. 

9. The same authority over budgets aftd tax rates should be con- 
ferred upon losBl boards In such special c-onsolldated districts con- 

, stituting the educational service unit defined above as are approVe<l 
by the State board of education, whenever the transfer of this anthor- 
Ity from the board of supervisors la authorlzeil by a majority of the 
vote of the people. ^ ^ 

Administr/Uive . — That the State hoard of education in the dls- 
tflbntion of the equalization ^fund treat any educational service unit 

• as a distinct unit. In other words. It should not be considered as 
a part of the county but as an independent unit. The purptKse of 
this proposal is to make it possible to try out the etlucational service 
unit as the local territorial unit for the administration of schools. 

It is believed that this cannot be falrijr done unless such a procedure 
Is followed. 

4 . 

A conimission reporting on local government in New Jer- 
sey states that excessive cost of government is due in large 
•part to the multiplicity of governmental units. The report 
states; “ 

Excessive number of small local units . — It would be impossible to •' 
examine these facts, the number and variety of local governmental 
nnits, without bias and avoid the conclusion that there are far too 


“The Organltatlon. FunctlonB, and Bifiendltures of Local Governutent In 
New Jeraey. The commlsalon to Inveatlgate county and miiolclpnl taxation 
and expendltnrea, Trenton, N. 3.,' 1031. Report no. l.'pp. 174-170 
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many such units. They are crovyded one* against another, and packed 
in layers one on top of another. Their boundary lines do not corre- 
spond witli any natural or logical' deiparcation of the territory to be 
«oveme<l or the govemniental serrices to be performe<l. They were 
. created because tlie State lacke<l tlie proper appreciation of what 
this expansion meant, and bwause there was no carefully developed 
policy of dealing with certain local problems, the presence of which 
^UKHl to demand tlie creation of additional small municipalities ' 
^ This was the line of least resistance, but it was also the weakest 
^sibie method of dealing with many problems of iocal administration. 
In consequence, some of these problems are yet to be solved, while 
the Immense number of separate munlcip'al corporations now cob- 
Ktitutes one serious obstacle to a proper attack upop them. 

The multiplicity of local ^units has resulted, naturally, In a great 
amount of overlap and duplication in the attempt to provide the 
people? with governmental ikervici‘s. 
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